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ADVANCE PUFFING AGENT 
increases viscosity rapidly 
and permanently in paints 
and varnishes. With APA 


#2 forms strong bodying 
agent for alkyd flats. 


ASKA 


ADVANCE ANTI-SKINNING 
AGENT 
effectively eliminates for- 
mation of skin in packaged 
paints — now has a still 


milder odor. 
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AAFA 


ADVANCE ANTI-FLOODING ADVANCE ANTI-LIVERING 
AGENT AGENT 
reduces the tendency of useful in red lead - oil dis- 
certain hard - to - disperse persions to insure against 
tinting pigments to float livering, or to recover 
and flood. 7 spoiled batches. 
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PLASTOFLEX o20 eco 


phthalate ester type plasticiser 
very useful in lacquer formulations. 
Try and compare. Ask for samples and data. 
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245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. _ 
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Oderlus —It looked as though no one 


would ever come up with a thinner you couldn’t 
smell. But this is it—Shell Sol 72. You cannot detect 
an odor of any kind. It’s the completely “smell 
proof” thinner for use in finishes for homes, hos- 
pitals, restaurants and hotels. 


Holds wet edge longer 


You get bonus qualities with Shell Sol 72. Your 
finishes will hold a wet edge longer . . . users can be 
less fussy about brushing and lap marks. 





MY, 


SHELL OIL COMPANY WWW 


50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW. YORK 
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, YOU USE an aliphatic 
or aromatic diluent, you can use more diluent 
when the active solvent in your lacquer formu- 
lations is a ketone. 


A glance at the chart will show how ketones 
give you a better break. Here are six typical 
furniture-type lacquers with the same solids 
content and the same viscosity. They differ 
only in the active solvent employed. Three 
contain an aliphatic diluent. Three contain an 
aromatic. Take a look at the diluent content! 

The ketone-aliphatic combination holds 
45% diluent, and the ketone-aromatic—55% 
diluent. The ketone-based lacquers show the 
highest diluent content with both types of diluent. 


There are other important advantages to be 
had with ketones, too. You can get higher solids 





MAXIMUM DILUENT CONTENT 
in TYPICAL FURNITURE LACQUERS* 

















° DILUENT DILUENT 
with e 38% 45% 
ALIPHATIC | SOLVENT MIXTURE A } SOLVENT MIXTURE 8 
diluent 73% / \ 62% 

eee al Me, 

* DILUENT DILUENT DILUENT 
with (SED Ay 55% 
AROMATIC | 


SOLVENT MIXTURE A SOLVENT MIXTURE B 


diluent . 12% / 60% 





*All lacquers formuloted ot 21% w. solids and SO cps. viscosity. 











concentration in a practical spraying viscosity 
range. Or you may use greater proportions of the 
high viscosity nitrocottons to obtain lacquers 
with improved toughness and durability. 

The advantages to be gained from using Shell 
ketones are summarized in two new pamphlets, 
This is MIBK and This is MEK. Ask your 
Shell Chemical representative for your copies. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
Eastern Division: 500 Fifth Avenve, New York 36 + Western Division: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 
Atlanta + Boston + Chicago * Cleveland + Detroit + Houston + Los Angeles * Newark + St. Lovis 
In Canada: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. + T to + Montreal + V 
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From the Bottom Up 





N A very enlightening address before the De- 

troit Meeting of Committee D-1 of the Ameri- 

can Society for Testing Materials, Newell P. 
Beckwith of the Rinshed-Mason Company dis- 
cussed the technical man’s responsibilities from 
the production man’s viewpoint. 

Four aspects were discussed, namely Personnel 
Relations, Developing a High Standard of Scien- 
tific Attitude, Principles of Formulation, and 
Advancing the Profession. 

Mr. Beckwith’s remarks concerning Personnel 
Relations were indeed interesting and we quote: 

‘Perhaps the most serious failing of young 
technical men is a lack of understanding and 
feeling for other people particularly those in 
supervision and labor. The high-handed, supe- 
rior attitude so many young men assume to cover 
personal uncertainty is most distasteful to pro- 
duction men. This attitude is partly the result 
of incomplete education. Chemists may be fairly 
thoroughly grounded in inanimate chemical and 
physical operations but at best are sketchily in- 
troduced to the science of dealing with people, 
and must be taught how to get along with people. 

‘The humble and understanding treatment of 
a foreman is essential to getting full cooperation 
for a special production test, bearing in mind 
tht the foreman has a quota of production to 
ac-omplish regardless of tests. 

Also the technical man must learn to go 
‘th-ough channels’ in accomplishing operations 
afi cting production. Blind and indifferent dis- 
re: ard by the technicians for the plans and au- 
th rity of supervision management may interfere 
wih production and certainly breeds irritation 
ar | resistance in the people by-passed. 

In the field of labor relations, the technical 
m:n must realize that he has a responsibility 
e, n though he may not directly supervise the 
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work of anyone. Some of the” toughest labor 
problems in our paint plants are caused by paint 
chemists violating the;company labor contracts. 
This is often the fault_of the people charged with 
labor relations in that they do not adequately 
inform the technicians of contract provisions. 
Nevertheless, it is the technicians responsibility 
to be familiar with the provisions of the labor 
contract and not jtake unwitting actions which 
will be the subject of grievances.” 

We share Mr. Beckwith’s views on the subject 
of personnel and labor relations and concur with 
his recommendation that the recent graduate 
needs guidance and education, especially in the 
handling of labor. 

In this connection, an educational program 
under the supervision of both labor and manage- 
ment will go a long way in clearing up some of the 
misunderstandings that exist between the tech- 
nicians and the production personnel. Also, 
maintaining active safety, sanitation, and recrea- 
tion programs in which both the technicians and 
production people participate will help materially 
to eliminate any difficulties which may develop 
between these two groups. 

It is true that the technical man must learn to 
go ‘‘through the channels’. Put him ‘through 
the channels” as soon as he is hired. 

As a part of his basic training with the firm, 
the recent graduate chemist should spend from 
6-8 weeks performing production duties. He will 
then become familiar with all the aspects and 
problems of paint manufacturing. His chores 
may include preparing a batch of paint, operating 
various mixing and grinding equipment (under 
the guidance of a skilled worker), filling, running 
control tests, cooking varnish, etc. After this 
“‘in-the-plant”’ training, he is ready for the labo- 
ratory and is in a better position to successfully 
solve any production problem in which the 
laboratory is involved. 

Of course, it is realized that the success of this 
basic training lies in the complete cooperation of 
the skilled labor in the plant. The young gradu- 
ate will ask a lot of questions, and it will be up 
to the skilled operator to answer him and show 
him how. Some firms have run into trouble with 
organized labor groups because of their attitude 
toward active production work by non-organized 
technical personnel. In such instances, it is be- 
lieved that an amicable solution can be worked 
out between organized labor and management 
on “‘in-the-plant’’ training, and we feel that par- 
ticipation of labor in such a program will un- 
doubtedly help matters. 

The inexperienced chemist needs guidance and 
training, and it is up to his superiors to help him; 
for nothing but time can provide him with 
experience. 
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like this! ~~ 


“TRY is for RESEARCH~—another “extra” you get with 






Nuodex Driers...and an important “extra” too! 

For research led to our policy of certifying 
metal content as your guarantee of reproducible drying 
power...research refined, modified and improved 
these driers so you are always sure of their 
reliability...and today, research is continu- 
ously at work to give you higher standards 
of quality and performance—not only in our 
driers—but in all Nuodex products. 

Since the day we opened our doors, we 
have constantly expanded and diversified our 
research facilities—to study and develop new 
and improved special purpose chemicals to 
meet your changing needs. Our Research and 
Development Laboratories have thus been 
responsible for more than 60 Nuodex patents 
and numerous patents pending. Over the 
years they have helped customers solve 
countless problems. As a team they work to 
assure you, your formulators and your plant 
of the best in quality—and results. 


All this is yours when you specify Nuodex. 


You Can Rely on NUODEX for 


Delivery. * « overnight from 28 warehouses and 4 separate plants 


Service ee » through 34 sales agencies, 4 technical regional of- 
fices, and 3 laboratories serving all paint centers 


Resear ch. » to maintain, improve and develop quality products 


Plants at 
Elizabeth and Newark, N. J., 


AN | U re) D F > 4 bi f bi. Long Beach, Calif., 
| \2 Leaside (Toronto), Ontario, Canada 


Special Purpose Chemicals © 1953 Nuodex Products Co., Inc. 
To Serve Industry 





NUODEX NAPHTHENATE, NUOLATE, OCTOATE AND ODOREX DRIERS 


CONSULT YOUR NEAREST NUODEX REPRESENTATIVE 


Sidcan, cae rr oye coon R. T. Hopkins; BUFFALO, Commercial Chemicals, Inc.; CHICAGO, J. W. VanTuin Co.; CINCINNATI, B. H. Roettke 
inde ; fod ; med pd sages Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. of Texas; DAVENPORT, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; DENVER 
INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana Naval sed Co.; mec Bor apetinrt jsorsooan aa singe ye “ead hee ts. ee 
Company; MEMPHIS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical ee. MILWAUKEE, R. L sii pron pve ie hae Pt nat dee ae ehcp 
Brokerage Company; NEW ORLEANS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Ces NEW YORK 5 H. Litter Co . icy SM ee oe ara ns 

; , D. HL ie © 2 -Ha co 
=. oe ee Chemical Co.; PHILADELPHIA, Harry W. Gaffney; PITTSBURGH, John D. Butts; PORTLAND, Fred E. ie & ce eeneees 
- V. Gunn & Co., Inc.; ST. LOUIS, J. E. Niehaus & Co.; SAN ANTONIO, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; SAN FRANCISCO, Cole & DeGraf; SEATTLE 'D B. Smith 

TULSA, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; WICHITA, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. ; —e, 
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NEOSPECTAA tacks 
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For complete information write: 
Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, 
Dept. 558-H, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
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CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CHEMICAL DIVISION, DEPT. 558-H 
. 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


« Please send me: 
Celanese P.E. Sample [) Specifications () Prices (1 
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INERT PIGMENTS THAT IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
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‘UBLISHED BY EDGAR BROTHERS COMPANY 


METUCHEN, NEW JERSEY 








“ESTS PROVE SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 
POSSIBLE FOR PAINT MANUFACTURERS 





| 
ASP 200 |S 65 | 
ASP 400 | 6.55 
ASP 100 [NN 5.00 


DIATOMACEOUS EARTH ““A” ceed 26.80 
MAGNESIUM SILICATE “A” is 14.05 | 


MAGNESIUM SILICATE “3” a 9.70 
MAGNESIUM SILICATE “C” : 
SILICA 


a oe ee!) ee 





ABRASIVE FACTOR’ 


__25_ _30 35 40 #45 50 55 
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* Loss in milligrams in excess of 4.45 mg Machine Constant. 


Results of Abrasive Tests show Average Abrasive Factor of Edgar ASPs to be 5.73. 
Other siliceous inerts tested range from 9.70 to 52.55. 





How These Abrasive 
Tests Were Conducted 
At Edgar Laboratory 


[hese exacting abrasion tests 
were conducted in the Edgar Broth- 
ers Laboratory in McIntyre, Georgia. 

For this purpose a Gardner Wash- 

lity Machine was used on repre- 
tative samples of each siliceous 
rt tested. A sponge rubber pad, 
ed with billiard felt, was sub- 
uted for the usual brush. 

Che exact weights of copper 

ips, 4” x 18”, were individually 

ermined, and, one-by-one, then 
jected to the test. A 20% slurry 

s Slowly dropped on the copper 

ile the weighted felt covered rub- 

sponge was pulled back and 
th over the strip and through the 
rry. 

\fter 2,500 cycles, or 5,000 

kes, the copper was removed, 

efully washed, dried and re- 
ighed. The copper was then 

laced in the abrader and 2,500 

re cycles given it. 
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The first 2,500 cycles were applied 
solely to remove all traces of the 
oxide coating on each strip. Only 
the loss in milligrams resulting from 
the second cycle was taken as the 
Abrasive Factor. 

To establish a ‘“‘machine con- 
stant,” tests were run using distilled 
water only as the abrasive medium. 
The Abrasive Factor of water in all 
cases was subtracted from the Factor 
found with the slurry. 





EASY TO TEST 


It is easy to test the qualities of 
Edgar ASPs right in your own for- 
mulas. All you need do is use the 
coupon to order your free sample 
drum of the ASP best suited to your 
requirements. 


Name 





EDGAR BROTHERS COMPANY 


8 STATION PLACE 


Please send me the following: 


5 lb. sample drum of ... 


Competitive Product 
Tests Show Edgar ASPs 
Lowest In Abrasion 


The continuing Testing and Re- 
search Program at the Edgar Broth- 
ers Laboratory has, once again, pro- 
duced evidence that Edgar ASPs can 
reduce paint manufacturing and 
machine maintenance costs. 

Testing the relative abrasive qual- 
ities of Edgar ASPs and competitive 
siliceous inerts, has shed new light 
on this important subject. 

These tests furnish proof that Ed- 
gar ASPs are relatively non-abrasive 
and can be safely ground on a three 
roll mill, even with high pigment 
loading, without risk of serious 
abrasive action on the rolls. 

It was found that all grades of 
Edgar ASPs are considerably less 
abrasive than other siliceous inerts 
tested. For example: the average 
Abrasive Factor of the four ASPs 
tested was 5.73 plus, while the Abra- 
sive Factors of the other siliceous 
inerts tested ranged from a low of 
9.70 to a high of 52.55 (see bar 
chart). 

The low Abrasive Factor of Edgar 
ASPs is an assurance of reduction in 
mill wear when paints are formu- 
lated with these finer inerts. 

Increased speed of production, de- 
creased machine maintenance costs 
add up to real dollar economy for 
Paint Manufacturers. 


METUCHEN 4, NEW JERSEY 


—_— File Folder with up-to-date Technical Literature. 


ASP 100 ASP 200 ASP 400 
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AZO ZZZ-22 


A high oil absorption Zinc Oxide 
having large Acicular Particles 


which gives heavy body 


acicular lead-free zine 


AZO 
oxide is a superior pigment 
range 


available in a wide 


of oil absorptions 


AZO 222-33 


A definitely Acicular type with a 


lower oil absorption, but chemi- 
cally identical with AZO ZZZ-11 
and AZO ZZZ-22 





ZINC SALES /C 
distributors for 


LEAD & SMELTING 


CHICAGO @¢ ST. LOUIS] @ 


AMERICAN 


AMERICAN ZINC, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO * 





AZO ZZZ-11 


A medium oil absorption Acicular 
Zinc Oxide imparting exceptional 
weathering qualities to exterior 


The extra durability, the finer 
weathering qualities that Acicular Zinc 
Oxide gives to paint can be obtained 
with AZO Acicular Zinc Oxides 
available in a wide range of oil 
absorptions to meet your requirements 
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Nuact Paste and its advantages: 


® 
ie SS Nuact Paste is the special Nuodex 
Cc: em l q “feeder” drier for paint that stabilizes 
drying time regardless of aging. In con- 
trast to litharge which is sometimes used for 
a eC the same purpose, Nuact Paste disperses 
readily and performs uniformly in every 
batch. It becomes active slowly and in con- 
trolled amounts over an extended period of 
time without hastening initial dry or altering 
final film qualities. 
Exhaustive laboratory tests and more than 
ten years of use in the field have proved that 
paint with Nuact Paste maintains its drying 
performance to the satisfaction of both man- 
ufacturer and dealer. 
Where Nuact Paste works: 
Use Nuact Paste in any paint or enamel 
where the pigment is suspected of being ad- 
Nuact Paste sorbent of driers, particularly carbon blacks, 
stabilizes drying blues, greens, reds and titanium whites. Over 
; 50 million gallons of paint have been suc- 
cessfully insured against loss of dry with 
Nuact Paste by hundreds of paint manufac- 
turers. Add Nuact Paste with confidence, in 
every product, regardless of composition, 
where loss of dry occurs. 
Try Nuact Paste yourself: 
We'll gladly send you a copy of our bulletin 
“The Answers to Your Questions on Loss of 
Dry” and a sample of Nuact Paste to check 
in your formulations. Consult your Nuodex 
agent or write today to Nuodex Products Co., 
Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 


You Can Rely on NUODEX for 
Delivery, . « overnight from 28 warehouses and 3 separate plants 


Service- .» through 34 sales agencies, 4 technical regional of- 
fices, and 3 laboratories serving all paint centers 


Researc h » to maintain, improve and develop quality products 


| U @] D E » 4 ” . one On 4 


Special Purpose Chemicals 1 ie | long Beach, Calif., 
To Serve Industry : : Leaside (Toronte), Ontario, Canada 
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DRIERS + FUNGICIDES + MIXING & MILLING AIDS 


CONSULT YOUR NEAREST NUODEX REPRESENTATIVE 


ATLANTA, R. T. Hopkins; BUFFALO, Commercial Chemicals, Inc.; CHICAGO, The Cary Company; CINCINNATI, B. H. Roettker 


ON, D. H. Litter Co., Inc.; ’ 
o. of Texas; DAVENPORT, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; DENVER, 


any; CLEVELAND, A. C. Mueller Co.; DALLAS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical C€ 
pson-Hayward Chemical Co.; DES MOINES, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; DETROIT, Baker & Collinson; HOUSTON, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; 


NAPOLIS, Indiana Naval Stores Co.; KANSAS CITY, Abner Hood Chemical Company; LOS ANGELES, Nuodex Products Co., Inc.; LOUISVILLE, B. H. Boyet & 

any; MEMPHIS, Thompson-Haywaord Chemical Co.; MILWAUKEE, R, L. Ferguson; MINNEAPOLIS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; NASHVILLE, Post 

rage Company; NEW ORLEANS, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; NEW YORK, D. H. Litter Co., Inc.; OKLAHOMA CITY, Thompson-Hayward Chemical 

MAHA, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; PHILADELPHIA, Harry W. Gaffney; PITTSBURGH, John D. Butts; PORTLAND, Fred E. Alsop & Co.; RICHMOND, 

Gunn & Co., Inc.; $T. LOUIS, J. E. Niehaus & Co.; SAN ANTONIO, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co.; SAN FRANCISCO, Cole & DeGraf; SEATTLE, D. B. Smith; 
TULSA, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., WICHITA, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 
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“Bail Guide Ears” 
feature a greater 
recessed area of 
guidance. 















Insert one side of bail, 








set opposite hook of 
instant locking bail 
.on rim of ear and ZIP! 
Bail won't pull out. 












...Decause its guided! 


Same Way With 
Crown’s Self-Centering 


“BAIL GUIDE EARS” 
FOR GALLON PAINT CANS 


Cut down on assembly time. 





Avoid torn labels due to acci- 
dental slipping of handle. Ask a 
Crown Sales Representative 
about Gallon Containers with 


self-centering “Bail Guide Ears.” 


At the same time, ask about our 
linings which are especially suited 


to rubber-base paints. 


Crow Can 


PHILADELPHIA 
Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 
Ont of Unariie Lérgell Ci Manifectined 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando, Baltimore, 
New York, Boston, St. Louis 
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Paint on oil tank roof “STILL LIKE NEW” 


— affiv more tham S years pough 2oUnee, 


The entire floating roof of this oil tank 
is protected with a coating based on 
VinyLiTE Brand Resins. Despite rough 
service, direct sun, and water accumu- 
lation in low spots, the coater reports, 
the deck on the first tank which is 
ow over three years old looks just 
s good as the day they [our men] 
alked away from it!” 


Compare this performance. The 





small photo shows a tank side finished 
at the same time with an ordinary paint. 
Failure and rust stains are very evident. 
Yet, note the top rim, finished with a 
coating based on VinyLiTE Resins, is in 
excellent condition. 

It pays to formulate with VinyLiTE 
Resins. Your coatings will look better 
and last longer—on metal, masonry or 
other surfaces. Properly applied, they 
won't crack, chip, peel or fade. They 
will withstand rough treatment, chem- 
icals, salt water,-. weather . extremes, 
industrial gases. Coatings based on 
VINYLITE Resins always give greater 
satisfaction—and that’s what makes 
your customers come back for more. 

For a copy of our free booklets, 
“BAKELITE and VINYLITE Resins for the 
Chemical Industry,” and “BAKELITE 
and VinyLiteE Resins for the Petroleum 


Industry,” write Dept, RX-75 


Photos courtesy of 
Plastic Coating Corporation, Houston, Texas. 
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BAKELITE 


4 ‘ “MARK 
and in ite 











BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC] 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ee SIGHT - 0 - MATIC 


the eye is quicker than the hand 
7 --and 
marae" auch more accurate! 








This gauge shows pres- 
sures applied to the 
take-off knife. It is 
part of the pneumatic 
discharge control that 
assures optimum pres- 
~ for efficient take- 
off. 


oy ap tg Control, as incorporated 
in the Lehmann Model 631-V Three 

Roll Paint Mill, governs roll pressures 
through four gauges, one at each end of the 
slow and fast rolls. These gauges, connected 
to the mechanical adjustment system through 
pressure units which actuate the movement 
of the dial needles, show the operator in- 
stantly the effects of adjusting the hand 
wheel at that end of the roll. Independent 
adjustment of the slow and fast rolls per- 
mits a differential in pressure between the 
feed roll setting and the take-off roll setting 


The gauges enable him to equalize the pressure and maintain uniformity of grind 
along the entire face of the roll. Roll adjustments can be made quickly and ac- 
curately without the liability to human error so common with the slower “trial 
and error” methods of adjusting roll pressures that put such a high premium on 
the skill of the operator. 

Sight-O-Matic Control, taken together with pneumatic discharge control, dr ve 
tension adjustment, dial indicating thermometers on water inlet manifold and 
at each of the roll water outlets, extra deep hopper and other roller mill refi'.e- 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office . ments, contributes to_a substantial increase in paint mill capacity. 





Send for further information. 





MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 558 NEW YORK AVE., LYNDHURST, N. J. 
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Odorless 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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wiess Paint is Good Business! 













































Good for the property owner because he 
doesn’t have to close up to redecorate. 
Good for the contractor because it permits 
him a more flexible working schedule. 
Good for the paint manufacturer because 
it offers an opportunity to increase volume 
and profits! 

To meet a growing demand Phillips 
Petroleum Company has high quality odor- 
less mineral spirits available for prompt 
delivery in tank cars or carload lots. We 
are prepared to meet your full production 
requirements in two boiling ranges: 


PHILLIPS 66 SOLTROL* 130 
Boiling Range (Approx.) 


Initial Boiling Point............00. 345°F 
SA caksetkkwhsenseaeend 405°F 
Kauri Butanol Number.............. 25 


PHILLIPS 66 SOLTROL* 170 
Boiling Range (Approx.) 


Initial Boiling Point.........++5e+- 410°F 
I aia vvntcnsssbecdion 450°F 
Kauri Butanol Number...........+.+- 23 


Soltrol 170 is specifically recommended in 
paints requiring longer wet edge and slower 
drying characteristics. 

Write or wire today for complete infor- 
mation on these pace-setting odorless min- 
eral spirits: Phillips 66 Soltrol 130 and 
Phillips 66 Soltrol 170. 


FREE TEST SAMPLES 


Like to test Phillips 66 Soltrols? 
We'll gladly send you samples 
for evaluation. Just tell us how 
much Soltrol you need to prove to 
yourself the advantages of odor- 
less Soltrols in your products. 





ODORLESS MINERAL SPIRITS 






=> 
~~ 
=— 





AS A SOLVENT 
You can’t taste the proof of excellence in lacquers, 
but you sure can see it . . . especially when you formulate 


with diisobutyl ketone in nitrocellulose lacquers. This 





high boiling solvent aids in controlling the evaporation 


rate and markedly improves blush resistance. Its evapo- 





ration rate also makes it equally valuable in formulating 


spray lacquers, brushing lacquers, and lacquer emulsions. 








AS A DISPERSANT 


Diisobutyl ketone is the best all-round dispersant for 
organosol-type resins based on VinYLITE resin VYNV. 
It is possible to prepare films having less than 15 per 
cent plasticizer when diisobutyl ketone is used. 





CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS 





For further information on diisobutyl ketone, concerning prop- 
; erties, prices, delivery, and uses, call or write for your copy 
«: ! of our technical information sheet (F-6934). We have offices 
in principal cities: In Canada: Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company Limited. T, 
Amited, £oronto, 


A Division of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street icc New York 17, N. Y. . pee 2 4 ae - 
% The term ‘‘Vinylite’’ is a registered, trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon 





Corporation. 
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Acintol Tall Oil products are spe- 4 -“ 

cially processed for a wide range X 

of applications. . ° . 

ACINTOL C.. . a high quality crude 

ee E ACINCO! tall Uli STO 
ACINTOL D & DLR... distilled and ses 

fractionated tall oils, light in color 
and uniform in composition. Tall oil is playing an increasingly important part in the processing 





ACINTOL FA-1 . . . an economical tall . Wee wh 

oil fatty acid. industries. 

ACINTOL FA-2. . . the outstanding tall To help you realize its full potential, we have just published a new 
oil fatty acid with low unsaps and comprehensive manual on tall oil and Acintol Tall Oil Products. 
low rosin. P 

ACINTOL R .. . the highest quality tall It includes: 


oil rosin available commercially (as 


defined by the Naval Stores Act, Sec. @ the history of tall oil developments from initial experiments 


160.305). in 1905 up to the present. 

ACINTOL P .. . a semi-fluid tall oil . = ; 7 , ‘ 
pitch of excellent quality and con- @ information on the manufacture and chemistry of tall oil 
stant composition. products. 

Made by specialists in the tall oil field, @ detailed analysis of every Acintol Tall Oil Product and dis- 
Acintol Tall Oil products offer you cussion of some of their present and future applications. 


the QUALITY and Economy which only 
specialization can produce. P . , 
” , Whether you are now using Acintol Tall Oil Products or not, 
this new manual can help you increase processing efficiency and 


improve product quality. 





















To get your copy 

















immediately, fill out and ARIZONA CHEMICAL COMPANY PV-8 
return the coupon today. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of your new manual on tall oil and Acinto} 
Tall Oil Products. 
Name Title 
ARIZONA CHEMICAL COMPANY = ompay 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Street 





City 
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]|sc_ AMINES 





Furfurylamine (2-furanmethylamine) 

C4H30CH2NH2 

Highly reactive heterocylic compound. Un- 
dergoes reactions typical of primary amines. 
Properties suggest application in the synthesis 
of dyestuffs, resins, pharmaceuticals, rubber, 
and petroleum additives. 

Sp. Gr. at 25/4°C 


| Pree eee rr ere 1.0502 
Boiling Pt. at 760 mm 

(pure material) ..... cccccceves 145-146°C 
We Secnesicedeees+ -70°C approx. 


2-Hydroxyethyltrimethylammonium 
bicarbonate (45% aqueous solution) 
(CH3)3N(HCO3)CH2CH20OH 
This quaternary ammonium salt appears to 
offer many possibilities as a latent alkaline 
catalyst for resins and other processes. Also as 
an intermediate for preparing choline salts. 
Freezing Pt. 


oe a ere —21.3°C 
Refractive Index n, at 
ys Ce”, | 1.3967 





©€SC ALKANOLAMINES 





These compounds readily undergo a wide 
variety of reactions. They form substituted 
amides with acids, esters, anhydrides and acyl 
halides. They also react with other compounds 
including alkyl halides, aldehydes, ketones, and 
carbon disulfide. 

The alkanolamines provide raw materials for 
synthesis; emulsifying agents in forms of their 
soaps, raw materials for textile specialties, dry- 
ing oils, and synthetic resins. 
2-Amino-1-butanol CH3;CH2CHNH2CH20OH 


Ae, EIS «cscs neve vccnss 0.944 
Betis Ft. St TOO MM. 606 ccc cscs 178°C 
IS 6S lowe cami weiacaiyoe a ae e wise —2°C 


2-Amino-2-ethy!-1,3-propanediol 
CH2OHC(C2Hs5)(NH2)CH20H 


OA so Seer re 1.099 

Botting Pt. at 10 mis... 66 0c 0s0es 152-153°C 

ch Se ey 37.5-38.5°C 
Tris(hydroxymethyl)aminomethane 

(CH20H)3CNH2 

Boiling Pt. at 10 mm........... 219-220°C 

Og SE Pe Oe 171-172°C 
N-Methylglucamine 


CH3-NH-CH2(CHOH),4-CH20H 

This is a polyhydroxyamine with properties 
that suggest application in the synthesis of 
surface-active agents, pharmaceuticals, dyeing 
assistants and other fields. It undergoes many 
reactions typical of secondary amines. It is 
soluble in water, and pH of a 1% aqueous solu- 
tion at 25°C is 10.5. 

6 Sa ere Err rr 128-129°C 


¢Sc AMIDES 





Dimethylformamide H-CO-N(CH3)2 

A powerful solvent for a wide variety of 
materials including nitrocellulose, cellulose 
acetate, cellulose triacetate and vinylite resins. 
It exhibits selective solvent properties—its low 
volatility and stability to heat facilitate easy, 
low-loss recovery. It possesses outstanding 
solvent properties for many common gases. 


Oe re 0.9445 
Boiling Pt. at 760mm .............. B3°C 
PIE finer cceiinneday eens -61.0°C 
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CHLORONITRO- 


SSC PARAFFINS 


This versatile group comprises stable liquids 
miscible with most organic solvents, including 
the lower alcohols, glycols, esters, ethers, pe- 
troleum hydrocarbons, mineral oils, and vege- 
table oils. The chloronitroparaffins are excellent 
as solvents for fats and waxes and as anti-gel- 
ling agents in certain types of rubber cement. 


APPLY 
HERE 


FOR 


22 UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Here are 22 CSC new-horizon 
chemicals which might help improve 
your products or processes and your 
market opportunities. They bear 
evaluating. Our Market Develop- 
ment team is prepared to work with 
you in developing these for your 
profitable use. Write today on com- 
pay letterhead for technical data 
she2ts and samples. 


Available Now in Experimental Quantities 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


DEPARTMENTE 


COMMERCIAL 
SOLVENTS 


CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 





One of this group 1,1-dichloro-1-nitroethane 
is a powerful fumigant for insect pests attack- 
ing stored fur, tobacco, and a variety of food- 
stuffs. 


1-Chioro-1-nitropropane CH3CH2CHCINO?2 


eee Oe OE Se oan desend sasween 1.209 
Distillation Range (90%)..... 139.5-143.3°C 
2-Chioro- 2-nitropropaneCH3CCINO2CH3 
Se Sg ae re ee 
Distillation Range (90%) ....... 129.0-132.3 
1,1-Dichloro-1-nitroethane CH3CCigNO2 
>. re 1.405 
Distillation Range (90%)... . . 122.0-125.0°C 
1,1-Dichloro-1-nitropropane 
CH3CH2CCigNO2 
kk Sb. 4 ee 1.314 


Distillation Range (90%)... . 141.0-143.6°C 


NITROHYDROXY 


SSC COMPOUNDS 


Of particular interest in chemical synthesis 
One compound of this group has shown useful 
ness as a heat sensitizer for rubber latex 
another as a high-boiling solvent for zein 
cellulose acetate, and oil soluble dyes. They ar 
also useful as mild oxidizing agents. 


2-Nitro-1-butanol CH3CH2CHNO2CH20H 
SN 1. BU OP WN 5 cic 500550008008 105°C 
ON ba c50s eames peasvinns -47 to -48°C 


2-Nitro-2-ethyl-1, 3-propanediol 
CH2OHC(C2Hs5)NO2CH20H 
NE Riso sis o-satecis <a> cineca SOOT 


2-Nitro-2-methyl-1, 3-propanediol 
CH2OHC(CH3)NO2CH20H 
NE Hrs ce sone ractwrs tiercice 147-149°C 


2-Nitro-2-methyl-1-propanol 
CH3C(CH3)NO2CH20OH 
PE IRS 50 5s sR cena seewe 90-91°C 


Tris(hydroxymethyl)nitromethane 
(CH20H)3CNO2 
ere eee 165-170°C 


©Sc POLYSACCHARIDES 





Native Dextran 1,6’ a-pyranose polymer 

Native dextran is currently being evaluated 
in the fields of food, cosmetics, paper, phar- 
maceuticals, textiles, and printing. In these 
applications, it is being tested as a thickening 
agent to increase viscosity and to aid in sus- 
pension of solids. 





SURFACE-ACTIVE 


SSC AGENTS 


Alkaterge®-A, Alkaterge®-E, Alkaterge®-T 

This group comprises three new substituted 
oxazolines. They are cationic, oil-soluble sur- 
face-active agents similar in structure and 
properties to the established surface-active 
agent, Alkaterge-C. The new products should 
prove valuable as auxiliary emulsification 
agents, spreading agents, pigment-grinding as- 
sistants, defoaming agents and dispersing agents. 


Glucaterges® 

These additions to the class of non-ionic 
surface-active agents are prepared from fatty 
acids and a polyhydroxy amine. They exhibit 
a unique combination of properties which sug- 
gests new possibilities for ideal performance 
characteristics under a wide range of condition 

The outstanding foaming properties, exce 
lent detergency, and good “feel” of Gluc: 
terge-12 suggest applications in hair shampoo 
shaving creams, and other cosmetic product 
Also, this product is an emulsifying agent for 
hydrocarbon emulsions, and a dispersing age! 
for carnauba wax. Tests indicate its usefulne: 
as a wool detergent. 

Low-foaming detergent Glucaterge-28 po: 
sesses characteristics that recommend its us 
for mechanical dish-washing compounds an 
other applications where low-foaming prope! 
ties combined with strong detergency are d« 
sirable. It is a useful component of soap proc 
ucts for hard-water areas, and can also be use 
to advantage in formulating specialty cleane! 
such as used on woodwork, walls, glass and tile 
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HE potential applications for 
inert gas atmospheres in in- 
dustrial processes are numer- 
ous and extremely diversified. They 
range from the blanketing and 
purging of inflammable liquid stor- 
age tanks and pipe lines, as a fire 
protection measure, to the agita- 
tion and exclusion of oxygen dur- 
ing chemical processing. Inflam- 
mable liquids, vapors and dusts are 
encountered in the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes, the prepara- 
tion of foods, the production of 
petroleum derivatives, the manu- 
facture of chemicals and in other 
miscellaneous industries. These 
hazardous conditions can be readily 
mtrolled and their detrimental 
fects minimized, if not eliminated, 
the use of an inert gas. 
\n inert gas is primarily an 
mosphere from which practically 
oxygen or other oxidizing com- 
nents detrimental to the mate- 
| being processed have been 
minated. This type of atmos- 
ere can be cheaply produced on 
‘ spot in any desired quantity 
the use of a compact, easy to 
‘rate generator of the type em- 
yed by the Glidden Company for 
-yd resin bodying at their Cleve- 
d plant. 
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Inert Atmospheres 
In The Manufacture Of 
Alkyd Resins 


Low Cost Plant Generation 

Several years ago, a Surface 
Combustion DX Atmosphere Gen- 
erator was installed at this plant 
for use in the production of alkyd 
resins. It serves the dual purpose 
of product quality control and fire 
protection (See Figure 1). 

Although it has been the prac- 
tice in the paint and varnish in- 
dustry to use bottled carbon di- 
oxide for this type of work, the 
Glidden Company found that from 
a cost and a material handling 
standpoint, the use of an exo- 
thermic inert gas generator oper- 
ating on-the-spot in their plant was 
the best all around insurance for 
top quality continuous alkyd resin 
production. 

The use of an inert atmosphere 
is advantageous in insuring the 
consistent production resins that 
are light in color. By retarding 
oxidation during the cooking or 
bodying operation, any discoloring 
of the final product is prevented 
and a readily marketable product 
assured. At the same time this 
inert gas also serves as a vehicle for 
the removal of detrimental reac- 
tion-water which is always formed 
during the bodying of these syn- 
thetic resins. The bubbling action 





of this inert gas as it passes up 
through the boiling mass agitates 
it and breaks it up, thus permitting 
the reaction vapor to be readily 
dispelled. 


A 4000 cfh generator unit was 
found adequate for the 3500-4000 
gal. daily alkyd resin production 
at this Glidden plant. The unit 
has now been in operation for two 
years and during this time has been 
producing a consistently uniform 
atmosphere for 14-24 hour periods 
of continuous operation each day 
with a very minimum of mainte- 
nance. These generators are avail- 
able in capacities ranging from 250 
cfh to 15,000 cfh and larger, if 
production requirements demand. 


High Nitrogen Content 


DX Atmosphere Gas is produced 
by the controlled partial combus- 
tion of fuel gas (natural gas, coke 
oven gas or liquefied petroleum 
gas) followed by cooling and partial 


dehydration. Its composition is 
approximately— 
Nitrogen 87.3% 
Carbon Dioxide 11.5% 
Carbon Monoxide 9.7% 
Hydrogen 0.5% 
Oxygen 0.0% 











Fig. 1. DX Atmosphere Generator is located 
in the Glidden Company power plant and is 
about 800 ft. from alkyd resin bodying tanks. 


At the Glidden plant, natural 
gas of 1000 btu cu. ft. and 12 oz. 
line pressure, in conjunction with 
air at 4350 cu. ft. per hour and 
1.25 Ib. line pressure are used. 
This combination produces 4000 
cu. ft. per hour of high-nitrogen 
gas (See Figure 2). 


Operation Is Simple 

The generator unit requires very 
little attention while in operation. 
Any average worker, man or woman, 
can operate it. Temperatures with- 
in the combustion chamber are 
automatically controlled while safe- 
guards continuously maintain 
proper atmosphere outlet pressure 
to the storage tank. The unit is 
also protected against air pressure, 
fuel gas pressure and electric power 
failures. 

After firing up, the only control 
necessary is a check of the gas 
analysis by orsat or by other 
means. Under continuous opera- 
tion checks are made as frequently 
as operating procedures and quality 
of fuel gas require. With a gas of 
constant analysis, the correct air- 
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gas proportion will now be con- 
stantly maintained in the firing 
chamber through any set of oper- 
ating conditions over a wide range 
of capacity requirements. The 
operator need turn only one air 
valve to manually change this heat 
input. The action of this air under 
pressure inspirates the correct 
amount of fuel gas which is inti- 
mately mixed and introduced at 
the burner tip in the correct pro- 
portion for proper combustion. 


The gas, after formation in the 
combustion chamber of the gen- 
erator, is compressed and _ stored 
under pressure in a standby tank 
and transmitted, as required, 
through a 2 in. pipe line (See Fig- 
ure 3). It travels over 800 ft. from 
the storage tank to the alkyd resin 
bodying tanks and arrives there 
at a 35-40 psi line pressure (See 
Figure 4). Inside this alkyd build- 
ing the inert gas travels through a 
larger 4 in. pipe line to the two 
indirect fired batch kettles or auto- 
claves used for manufacturing the 
synthetic alkyd resin. These ket- 
tles extend over two floors with 
the mixer drive and inert atmos- 
phere inlet on the second floor and 
the thinning or reducing vats and 
filter apparatus on the first floor. 

Inert gas is bubbled through the 
boiling resin during the reaction 
operation. This action serves to 
partially agitate the mass and, at 
the same time, remove the reac- 
tion water formed during this 
process. Due to the fact that this 
water is an end product, the more 
rapidly it can be removed, the 
sooner the reaction can be com- 
pleted. The gas then collects at 
the top of the bodying tank, where 
it serves as a protective atmosphere 
against flash fires due to the critical 
combination of conditions resulting 
from vapor collection and the tem- 
perature at which bodying opera- 
tions are carried out. A _ bypass 
valve is also incorporated ‘at this 
point in case the batch begins to 
foam and a pressure blanket of 
inert gas is required on the surface 
of this boiling mass. 

After bodying is completed, the 
hot resin is moved by gravity to 
the floor below and mixed in en- 
closed tanks with a solvent or 
thinner in an atmosphere of the 


Fig. 2. Schematic drawing of DX Generator show- 
ing the combustion chamber and cooling equipment. 
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ume DX Gas. Next, the thinned 
or reduced mixture is forced under 
inert gas pressure through a filter 
press to remove any impurities. 
lhe finished alkyd resin solution is 
then moved under 80 psi air pres- 
sure to storage tanks some distance 
way. 

At the present time, only bulk 
resin and thinner conveying and 
processing within the pipe lines 
and equipment of the alkyd build- 
ing are under the protective pres- 
sure of inert gas. But, the Glidden 
Company is seriously considering 
the adoption of this same inert gas 
to resin conveying outside of this 
building and in the outdoor tanks 
during storage. This will serve to 
minimize troublesome and expen- 
sive “‘skinning’’ caused by oxida- 
tion and polymerization due to 
oxygen exposure in the pipe lines 
and tanks. At the same time this 
inert gas will serve as a highly 
efficient fire and explosion protec- 
tion medium. 


Other Applications are Possible 
Paint and varnish plants, as a 
representative field, are rapidly ex- 


Fig. 4. (below). Top of one of the autoclaves 
or bodying tanks on 2nd floor of alkyd bldg. 
DX Gas inlets are located on this floor with 
the reducing and thinning tanks on floor below. 
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Were 


Fig. 3 (above). DX Gas storage tank located 
in room next to generator. Gas is stored here 
under pressure near dry gas compressor for use. 


panding the use of inert gases in 
their manufacturing processes. In 
addition to the applications al- 
ready mentioned, inert atmospheres 
are also being successfully applied 
to pigment grinding operations, to 
the filling of the finished product 
in cans, and to overall plant fire 
protection, 


Almost every industrial plant or 
facility that handles volatile fluids 
such as gasoline, naphtha, and 
alcohol or experiences critical con- 
centrations. of such dusts as starch, 
sugar and grains, and powdered 
metals, chemicals and coal, or 
other combustible materials, would 
find the use of inert gases generated 
on-the-spot both economical and 
efficient. Consistent quality pro- 
duction and fire protection would 
be promoted, The utilities re- 
quired—fuel gas, water, air and 
current—are cheap and readily 
available and the generator units 
are compact and easy to operate. 
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Some Common Questions 


About Equipment 


For 


Vehicle Manufacture 


ANUFACTURERS of vehicle 
equipment are frequently asked 
questions on its design, manufacture 
and use. The questions fall into three 
broad categories. These are: /. Unit 
Operations. 2. Mechanical Design and 
Construction. 3. Operation of Equipment. 
In the first category, some questions 
on Heat Transfer and Mixing will be 
discussed. 

What capacity furnace is required? 
The capacity of the furnace is delineated 
by the amount of heat required to bring 
the cook to a given temperature in a 
given time and by the amount of heat 
that can safely te passed into the batch 
at any instant. The heat required to 
bring the batch to a given temperature 
can be readily estimated by the follow- 
ing equation: 

q=(0.12W+0.55w(t—ts) (1) 
where q is the total heat required in btu, 
0.12 is the specific heat of steel in btu 
per degree fahrenheit per pound, 0.55 
is the average specific heat of linseed oil 
over the range encountered, in the same 
units, \W and w are the weights in 
pounds of the kettle (including agitator 
and other parts which become hot) and 
batch respectively. ti is the desired 
temperature and ts is the starting tem- 
perature of the batch in degrees fahren- 
heit. It should be- noted that this 
equation is a useful approximation which 
does not fit the existing conditions exact- 
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ly in any cook. Linseed oil was chosen 
as a basis for estimation because of its 
high specific heat and poor thermal! 
properties relative to other materials 
ordinarily encountered in vehicle manu- 
facture. 

Having arrived at the total heat re- 
quired, it would seem to be a simple 
matter to divide by the upheat time 
desired to obtain required furnace ca- 
pacity in btu per hour. Before this is 
done, consideration must be given to 
the amount of heat that can be safely 
passed into the batch at any instant. 
Because of metallurgical considerations, 
it is not desirable to have outside wall 
temperatures greater than 950°F. This 
is important where heating is direct by 
gas, oil or electricity. Where Dowtherm 
heating is used the Dowtherm tempera- 
ture rarely exceeds 700°F. The latter 
limitation is imposed by considerations 
of physical strength of the equipment 
at high temperatures and pressures in 
the temperature range. 

The heat transfer process is char- 
acterized by the followiag equation: 

q/@=U:\(T-t) (2) 
where q/®@ is in btu per hour, U is a 
conductance called the overall coeffi- 
cient of heat transfer, expressed in 
btu/°F/Ft.2, A is the surface available 
for heat transfer in square feet, T is the 
temperature of the heating source and 
it is the batch temperature. Calculation 
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simplified by assuming the outer wall 
nperature constant at 950°F in the 
se of direct fired units, 750 to 800°F 
the case of electrically heated systems 
d 650 to 700°F for Dowtherm heated 
stems. 
The overall coefficient can be esti- 
ited at any given temperature from 
uations in the literature on Mixing 
d Heat Transfer. Before this is 
empted, it should be considered that 
e range of viscosities of unbodied lin- 
seed oil varies from approximately 31 
, at 80°F to less than one hundredth of 
at 600°F. It should also be noted 
it the density of unbodied linseed oil 
ries by approximately 20 percent 
er the range, and the specific heat by 
approximately 50 percent. To further 
complicate matters, a certain amount 
of bodying takes place during upheat, 
which causes further variations in the 
thermal and physical properties of the 
cook. 


When it is considered in addition that 
the film coefficient of heat transfer 
varies as 1/(viscosity)'8 and that it 
must be corrected by the ratio of skin 
to batch temperature viscosities to the 
0.14 power, calculation of heat transfer 
rates can be looked upon as a difficult 
and possibly unsound means of arriving 
at furnace sizes. Although the T-t fac- 
tor decreases with increasing batch 
temperature, fortunately, the overall 
coefficient increases at a greater rate so 
that uniform or even slightly increasing 
heat input rates can be obtained by 
adjusting firing rates in the case of gas 
and oil fired units, or automatically by 
fixing coil or Dowtherm temperatures 
in the case of electric or Dowtherm 
heated system. 


For sizing the furnace, then, what is 
really required is the maximum rate 
at which heat can safely be put into 
the kettle, and which will not exceed 
the skin temperatures noted. Twenty- 
five thousand btu per hour per square 
foot is the maximum rate which will 
lot cause excessive skin temperatures 
commended by one of the largest 
irnace manufacturers. Our experience 
has shown this to be correct. On this 
basis, upheat times can be predicted 

th reasonable accuracy. One pre- 
~oution should be mentioned, and that 

icerns furnace efficiency and nomen- 
iture of rating. The heat input rate 
cussed previously has been the de- 
ered or drawn rate at the kettle. 
should be established with the manu- 
turer of the furnace whether his no- 
nelature in rating the furnace is on 
ired basis (or energy input basis to 
furnace) or on a delivered basis. 
on an input basis, the efficiency 
st be known to obtain the input 
required to deliver the requisite 
it. Thus for a gas fired furnace, 
‘re on a delivered basis 1,000,000 











TABLE I 
Total Cold Batch Maximum Heat Estimated 
Capacity Vessel Volume Input to Kettle Upheat Time at 
Gallons Dimensions Gallons btu/hr Max. Rate Hrs. 
600 54” dia. x 54” 330 675,000 1-4 
straight side 
1,200 66” dia. x 75” 660 900,000 2-% 
straight side 
1,800 78” dia. x 84” 990 1,250,000 2-% 
straight side 
2,500 96” dia. x 62” 1,375 1,550,000 2-4 
straight side 











Table I. Guide in designing new installations. 


btu/hr are required, a 2,000,000 btu 
per hour frunace should be installed, 
based upon a heating efficiency of 50%. 
Radiation losses have not been con- 
sidered since they fall within the limits 
of accuracy of the method used to size 
the furnace. 

Table I is based upon gas and oil 
fired furnaces and can be used as a 
guide in designing new installations: 

In using these figures as a guide, it 
should be remembered that the heat 
input may be less than the maximum 
permissible. It may be more economi- 
cal or otherwise more desirable to con- 
sume more time in coming to tempera- 
ture. The furnace capacity required 
drops accordingly. The estimated up- 
heat times in the table were obtained 
by dividing the maximum heat input 
to the kettle by the ‘‘q” of equation (1). 

The figures in the table can also be 
used with reasonable accuracy for 
Dowtherm jacketed systems, since the 
loss in temperature difference is par- 
tially compensated for by the increase 
in heat transfer surface gained by 
jacketing the vessel wall. 

For electrically heated systems, the 
figures are not applicable unless the 
furnace coils are maintained at a high 
enough temperature to radiate sufficient 
heat to the kettle wall to maintain it 
at the temperature previously men- 
tioned. The maximum safe coil tem- 
perature (which will not cause rapid 
deterioration of the heating coils) is 
1400°F. It is usually necessary to 
operate in this vicinity unless the 
kettle wall has been treated to increase 
its absorptive capacity. Adequate 
space for the coils is another factor in 
electric furnace use. 

Can an improvement in heat transfer 
or reaction rates be gained by using more 
than one mixing impeller? It has been 
found by tests described in the litera- 
ture that for the ratios of batch depth 
to diameter normally encountered in 
vehicle work no improvement is ob- 
tained by using multiple impellers. 
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In a well baffled vessel, when the im- 
pellers are one or more impeller diam- 
eters apart, the power consumed is 
directly proportional to the number 
of impellers. This means that drive 
and motor size and kettle complexity 
are increased with very little benefit 
when multiple impellers are used. For 
very large capacity vessels, where 
batch depth to diameter is 2:1 or greater, 
a good rule of thumb is to locate one 
impeller at the bottom of each level 
equivalent in height to a batch diameter. 


What diameter impeller will give the 
best results? Good results are obtained 
when the impeller diameter is between 
35 to 45% of the kettle diameter. 
Since the film coefficient of heat trans- 
fer varies as the 4/3 power of diameter 
and the power consumption varies as 
the fifth power of the impeller diameter, 
the slight gain in heat transfer rate 
does not usually justify the increased 
cost of the agitator of larger diameter. 
Because motors and drives are built in 
standard sizes and reduction ratios, 
the diameter for any particular speed 
is usually chosen to cause a power 
consumption slightly below one of the 
standard motor power ratings. 

What speed should be used for the 
impeller? The speed chosen is limited 
by the same factors of standard power 
and reduction ratio availability that 
limit impeller diameter. The film 
coefficient of heat transfer varies as 
the 2/3 power of rotational speed. 
The power consumption of the im- 
peller varies as the cube of the speed. 
Again the increase in film coefficients 
does not offset the high power re- 
quired by high rotational speeds. 

Table II is a tabulation of turbine 
impeller factors for six bladed turbines 
having diameter to blade width ratios 
of 6 to 1 which may be used as a guide 
for vessel design. 

The approximate power drawn in 
the table is based on a specific gravity 
of 1. When higher specific gravities 
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TABLE II 
Impeller Motor Size 
Diameter Impeller Speed Approximate HP Available 
Inches RPM Drawn HP 

18 155 1.6 2 

18 125 84 1 

21 155 3.45 5 

21 125 .92 1&1% 

24 125 3.44 5 

24 100 1.79 2&3 

30 100 5.36 7% 

30 84 3.26 5 

36 84 8.12 10 

36 68 4.80 5&7% 








Table Il. Tabulation of turbine impeller factors. 


are encountered, the power consump- 
tion must be adjusted accordingly. 
The speed listed in the table are stand- 
ard AGMA output speeds with 1750 
rpm input motor speeds. 

What are the advantages of variable 
and multispeed agitators? The ad- 
vantages are determined by the ma- 
terials teing handled, the process used 
and the method of operation. For ex- 
ample: one method of operation is to 
charge Jumps of solid material into the 
kettle and melt down. To determine 
whether material has been melted 
enough to continue the process, the agi- 
tator is jogged by pushing the starter 
button on and off. The severest strain 
on gears and shaft occurs at start up. 
The load on the impeller is propor- 
tional to the cube of the speed. The 
force of impacts between blades and 
lumps is proportional to the square 
of the speed. These factors make a two 
speed motor advantageous in_ this 
situation. 

Under turbulent, baffled flow con- 
ditions halving the speed of rotation 
means cutting the power consumption 
to one eighth of that drawn at the higher 
speed. It also means reducing the heat 
transfer rate to 63% of the rate at the 
higher speed. Therefore, during hold- 
ing periods, when high heat transfer 
rates are not required, or at any other 
time when the mixing requirements is 
reduced, the equipment can be spared 
and power economy effected by using 
multispeed. 

Where foaming cannot be controlled 
by chemical means and is severe, it 
may be desirable to use variable speed 
drive. The speed range of variable 
speed may be three or four times 
that of the multispeed units standardly 
advisable. Thus a better balance can 
be struck between the maximum amount 
of foaming that can be tolerated in any 
batch and the maximum speed de- 
sirable from a reaction standpoint. 

In choosing a variable or multispeed 
system, the relationship between torque 
(or twist on the shaft), power and speed 
of rotation is important. The relation- 
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ship may be expressed mathematically 
by the following equation: 


Torque = Horsepower x 63,000 (3) 
rpm 

where torque is expressed in inch- 
pounds. Multi-speed motors are stand- 
ardly made in three types. These are 
constant torque, constant horsepower 
and variable torque. Halving the 
speed of a constant torque motor, 
halves the horsepower output but keeps 
the twist output the same. Halving 
the speed of a constant horsepower 
motor keeps the horsepower constant, 
but doubles the available twist output. 
Since agitator drives are rated on the 
basis of horsepower input and torque 
output, the drive must be larger for 
the two speed constant horsepower 
motor than for either a single speed 
motor operating at the higher speed 
or for a two speed constant torque 
motor. The multispeed variable torque 
motor delivers less than constant torque 
and less than half the horsepower so 
that it must be examined in terms of 
the possibility of overloading the motor. 
Ordinarily, either constant or variable 
torque multispeed motors are installed 
where multispeed is desirable. The 
same consideration applies to the use 
of variable speed drives and should be 
discussed with the manufacturer of 
the particular drive under consideration. 
What are the limitations on use of 
spray cooling jackets for temperature 
control? The limitations on spray 
cooling jackets are those imposed by 
geometry. The surface available for 
cooling increases linearly with diameter. 
The volume, for any particular straight 
height of shell, increases as the square 
of the diameter. Coupled with the 
trend toward the use of squat vessels 
for larger capacities (to provide more 
heat transfer surface on the bottom 
head) less success is obtained with 
spray jacketing with increasing size. 
What are the limitations on the use of 
external product coolers? The limitations 
on external product coolers of either 
the shell and tube type or the trough 





and tube type are those imposed by 
the viscosity temperature character 
istics of the product. If the product 
increases in viscosity very rapidly with 
temperature decrease, two effects mili 
tate against the use of an externa! 
cooler. These are sharp decrease it 


coefficient of heat transfer because of 


film formation on the inside of the tubes 
and sharp increase in pumping power 
required. One way of offsetting these 
adverse effects to some degree is to 
limit the quantity of water circulated 
through the shell of the cooler so that 
the exit water is at its boiling point. 

When the purchase of an externa! 
product cooler is under consideration, 
the purchaser may be in a position to 
advise the vendor of the worst con- 
ditions which the cooler will meet. If 
this data is furnished together with 
data on the pressure drop available, 
the manufacturer is then in a position 
to make a _ performance guarantee. 
As a rule of thumb, it is not usually 
wise to use tubes less than 114” O. D., 
nor more than our 10’ long tube passes. 

How large a condenser is needed for 
a solvent system reflux condenser? There 
is no pat answer to this question. The 
amount of condensing surface depends 
on the condensing load, on the amount 
of subcooling desired, if any, on the 
temperature to which cooling water 
will be permitted to rise, on the solvent 
used and on the amount of water of 
reaction produced. Because it is often 
difficult for the manufacturer of equip- 
ment to obtain all of the data required 
to rate the condenser, most reflux 
condensers are oversized. Aside from 
the higher cost of the equipment, no 
harmful effects are produced this way. 

Sometimes the largest load on the 
condenser occurs when solvent is added 
in the kettle for thinning or temperature 
control. The equipment manufac- 
turer or design engineer should be ad- 
vised of the method of thinning that 
will be used. 

How large a condenser is required for 
thinning tanks to be used for quench 
thinning? Again there is no pat answer 
to this question. The question can be 
answered by the design engineer if he 
knows (1) what the solvent in the 
thinning tank is, (2) how much solvent 
is in the tank, (3) what temperature 
the cook is at when dumped to the 
thinning tank (4) how fast the batch is 
charged into the thinning tank. 

Not long ago a costly fire was traced 
directly to an inadequately sized con- 
denser on a thinning tank used for 
quench thinning. The owner’s en- 
gineers had installed a transfer pump 
which cut their transfer time in half, 
giving no thought to the effect on con- 
denser capacity needed. The result was 
an overflow of solvent vapors which 
promptly flashed. 
























Although the gamut of questions on 
Unit Operations had not been com- 
pletely run, some questions in the 
second category will be discussed. 

What does code construction and 
stamping mean? The A. S. M. E. code 
for unfired pressure vessels provides a 
basis for mechanical design and con- 
struction that assures the user of equip- 
msnt constructed in accordance with 
it a high measure of safety. The latest 
revision of the code, the 1952 edition, 
will soon become mandatory in most 
states and for most insuring agencies. 
The code delineates material specifi- 
cations by stating limits of chemical 
analyses for materials of construction. 
It also provides for physical tests of ma- 
terials that meet the chemical re- 
quirements. It may come as a surprise 
to some of us to learn that it is possible 
to construct a vessel of stainless steel 
type 316 which meets the chemical 
analysis of commercial grade material, 
but which is not acceptable for use in 
a code stamped vessel because it does 
not meet physical test requirements. 

The code provides for the testing 
and registering of the quality of work 
of the workmen fabricating code stamped 
equipment. It delineates design stres- 
ses of materials under different con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure. 
It provides for the use of safety devices. 
It also covers methods of repair. The 
code requires a minimum of two in- 
spections by an authorized inspector 
during fabrication and the witnessing 
of a pressure test at a pressure in ex- 
cess of the design pressure by the in- 
spector. Other tests are also provided 
for. 

Although the use of code construc- 
tion is not mandatory in all states, it 
is usually a requirement for the pur- 
chase of insurance at a reasonable rate 
Some states provide for an inspection 
agency, the inspector being an em- 
ployee of the state. Some states, 
Ohio for example, require that a pres- 
sure vessel constructed for use in the 
state, comply with a state code, and be 
inspected by an inspector holding a 
commission from that state. The most 
universally applicable inspection is 
made by inspectors holding a com- 
mission from the National Board of 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Inspectors. 
Vessels so stamped are generally ac- 
cepted throughout the world. 


Before a fabricator is permitted to 
place the code stamp on a pressure 
vessel, his procedures of fabrication 
and welding facilities as well as his 
shop are reviewed by the prospective 
inspection agency. The agency sets 
forth minimum standards of facilities 
and qualifies the welders. The Boiler 
Code committee which meets at regular 
intervals to review the code has avail- 
able many experts on the various phases 
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of its work to assist it in its constant 
review of materials, methods and pro- 
cedures. The committee also studies 
questions submitted to it which are 
of general interest concerning specific 
questions of design or use. It then 
issues case reports which become sup- 
plementary to the main body of the 
code. 


After a vessel has been inspected 
and stamped, a copy of the inspector’s 
report is filed with the state labor 
department, one copy of the data re- 
port is provided to the purchaser, plus 
rubbings of the code stamp on the 
vessel. One copy is kept on file by the 
vessel manufacturer for a period of 
years as determined by law. Should 
repairs or alterations ever be required, 
the work can be done under the code 
as a “code approved repair’.  In- 
spection of the repair or alteration, 
and a pressure test by an authorized 
inspector maintains the vessel in its 
code status. Copies of the inspector's 
report on the repair should be filed 
with the copies of the original data 
reports to maintain the value of the 
equipment. 


How large should the explosion disc 
be, and at what pressure should it be 
set to burst. The code clearly sets forth 
the requirements for safety devices. 
It states that a safety device shall 
relieve at not more than the maximum 
allowable working pressure of the vessel 
and that it shall have a capacity in 
relief which will prevent more than a 
ten percent rise in pressure above the 
maximum allowable working pressure. 
This means that where a pressure re- 
lief valve of the spring loaded type 
is used, the design pressure ought to 
be a minimum of ten percent above 
the working pressure, since safety 
valves leak before relieving. Where 
an explosion disc is used as a primary 
relief a different situation exists. For 
a disc to burst, it must first yield or 
stretch. The yield point or pressure 
at which the disc begins to stretch is 
considerably lower than the ultimate 
strength or point at which the disc 
will burst for most metals. Therefore, 
if the code is complied with, discs will 
burst at pressures well below vessel 
design pressures because of stretching 
and fatigue, unless the vessel is set to 
operate at pressures far below design. 
Where additional safety and a mea- 
sure of protection against explosion is 
desired, a common system is to employ 
a spring loaded valve as a primary 
relief in one of the lines attached to 
the vessel and to fit the vessel with an 
explosion disc as a secondary relief. 
The spring loaded valve is then set 
at the design pressure and the safety 
disc at a sufficiently high pressure to 
avoid yielding at the operating pressure 
but less than 50 percent above design 








pressure. Another point that should 
be mentioned is that as temperature 
increases, the stress at which the disc 
will stretch and burst decreases. It 
is therefore customary to choose a 
material of construction for the disc in 
which the fall off of strength with in- 
creasing temperature is minimized. 
Inconel is one such metal. 

Where steady bearings are used, how 
can shaft wear and maintenance be mini- 
mized? The time to minimize shaft 
wear and maintenance is during the 
design and construction. The simplest 
effective method is to fit a replaceable 
sleeve of a hard material like Hastelloy 
over the shaft where it goes through 
the steady bearing. The bushing is 
then made of the same material as the 
shaft. It is constructed in two halves 
for easy replacement. 

What is the difference between a stand- 
ard flanged and dished head and an 
A. S. M. E. flanged and dished head? 
The principal differences between stand- 
ard and code flanged and dished heads 
are in the radius of dish, the inside 
corner radius or knuckle radius and the 
length of straight flange or cylindrical 
portion. A code head may not be 
dished to a radius greater than its out- 
side diameter on the cylindrical portion. 
The inside corner radius of a code head 
shall be not less than 3 times the thick- 
ness nor less than 6% of the outside 
diameter of the cylindrical portion. 
Thus a 96” x 3/8” code head would 
have a knuckle radius of 534, whereas 
a standard head would have a knuckle 
radius of 1-1/8’. 

Even where code construction is 
not used, it is desirable to use code 
heads. This is because in code heads, 
there occurs much less stress concen- 
tration at the corner because of the more 
gradual curvature. Both top and 
bottom heads should be to code di- 
mensions, since the top head must 
bear the weight and vibratory stresses 
of the agitator. 

The questions which are asked on 
operation of equipment are usually 
of too particular a character to be of 
general interest. A few that have been 
propounded by several vehicle manu- 
facturers will be discussed. 

How cool should water jacketed stuffing 
boxes be kept? The purpose of water 
jacketed stuffing boxes is not, as many 
believe, to cool the shaft, but rather 
to prevent lubricating grease from be- 
coming too fluid to protect the shaft 
and help seal against pressure and vap- 
ors. Therefore, the colder the water, 
the better. 

How can vibration, hammering and 
noise be reduced in external product 
coolers? The sources of vibration, 


hammering and noise are in the in- 
ternal spring-loaded bypass of the 
(Turn to page 59) 
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Application and Formulation Problems 


OOD today is the same as 

it was a thousand years 

ago. Superficially there- 
fore, it would appear that the 
problem of finishing wood then 
and today, with protective and 
decorative coatings, should be iden- 
tical, This is not so. The same 
quantity-quality problem which ap- 
plies to all branches of organic 
finishing on metal, applies much 
more acutely to wood. The es- 
sential high speed of modern finish- 
ing raises not only the quantity- 
time problem, but brings to light 
new properties and qualities in 
both the timber and the finishing 
materials, which must be _ con- 
sidered before satisfactory uniform 
results can be achieved. The 
qualitative basis of wood finishing 
had to be fundamentally changed 
before quantitative results could 
be obtained. 

When the craftsman of India 
pressed his stick of shellac against 
his hand carved wooden vase on 
a primitive lathe he achieved a 
finish which sometimes lasted hun- 
dreds of years. Quality and dura- 
bility were unimpeachable. Time 
and cost were immaterial. 

Today the problem is to equal 
and surpass this quality of finish 
on articles varying in size from 
a tool handle to a dining table. 
Furthermore, we must satisfy the 
world demand from a twentyfold 


In 
Wood Finishing 


By B. M. LETSK Y* 


greater population with a thousand- 
fold increased consumption. That 
is why, although we cannot and 
do not disparage the achievments of 
the past, the furniture industry 
of today must make full use of 
the latest materials and applica- 
tions methods produced by the 
chemist and the engineer. 


Essentials 

What are the main essentials 
of good wood finishing? 

1. The wood should be pro- 
tected and sealed; protec- 
ted against heat, dirt and 
abrasion and sealed from 
the effects of moisture, evap- 
oration and weathering 
which would cause dimen- 
sional structural changes in 
the timber. 

. The finish should be clear 
and smooth, and enhance 
the natural beauty of the 
wood underneath. * 

. The finish should maintain 
its appearance, and the pro- 
tection and adhesion should, 
if possible, equal the life of 
the article. 

When it is considered that the 
wood itself is unstable in dimen- 
sions and that the protective film 
is only some 2-1 thousandths of 
an inch thick, then we can see 
that the problem is not an easy one. 
Moreover, the speed factor de- 














mands that the finishing opera- 
tion should be adaptable to mass 
production. 

The old craftsman had quality 
first and speed ‘also ran’’ as his 
main springs for action. He water- 
stained his timber and then papered 
it after over night drying. He 
would then oil the wood to em- 
phasize the beauty and clarity 
of the figure. He would match 
any inequality in color direct on 
the timber. He would then apply 
his first rubber of polish some 24 
or even 48 hours later. This 
served the dual purpose of laying 
the foundation of his finish and 
bringing excess oil to the surface 
because of the special oil proof 
nature of shellac. He would then 
stand the job down for a further 
48 hours before applying the main 
body of the finish. This was again 
applied by rubber using a little 
linseed or white mineral oil as a 
lubricant. After this the work 
was stood down for 3-6 months or 
more, before the final finish was 
applied, again by hand. Excess 
oil was removed by using ‘‘half 
and half” rubber (French polish 
diluted with alcohol), gum_ ben- 
zoin and finally vitriol and chalk. 
A high order of skill was required 
and the finish obtained was un- 
surpassed by any modern method. 

When we analyse the above 
operations, we see at once how 
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paramount is the time factor. 
Only the very liberal use of the 
“~reat healer” enabled the French 
polisher to firstly use materials 
like water, oil and shellac which 
are incompatible and then to 
neutralize the natural properties 
of the wood and the shrinkage 
of the finish into the grain of the 
timber. 

In mass production wood finish- 
ing, six months is compressed 
into six hours, nature must be 
violated and incompatabilities must 
be reconciled. The problem of 
sinkage in particular becomes much 
more acute. There is no need 
however, to sigh over lost arts 
and derelect craftsmanship. We 
can and do learn from tradition, 
but we can also prove the most 
inspiring of modern experiences 
i.e. that man can change, as well 
as be changed by, nature. 

It is the mixture of the past and 
present which account for most 
illogicalities. Wood finishing still 
suffers from the hangover which 
is inevitable when six months 
finishing (or drinking) is com- 
pressed into six hours. Every 
material and operation should be 
designed to eliminate incompat- 
abilities and neutralise those dis- 
advantages of wood which emerge 
under the pressure of the time 
factor. 

It is the purpose of this article 
to ascertain how far chemical and 
physical considerations have been 
adapted to application and formu- 
lation problems today. 

The first factor is the nature of 
wood itself. Wood must contain 
a certain minimum of moisture 
to retain strength and workability. 
The- moisture content of timber 
in Great Britain varies from 10- 
15°, depending on the wood. 
Hardwood as a rule contains less 
moisture and are less sensitive 
to the effects of moisture. The 
first task of the manufacturer 
therefore, is to bring the moisture 
content to that figure at which 
the wood is at equilibrium with 
its environment. If this figure is 
too high it will lose moisture. 
If it is too low it will tend to absorb 
moisture. In either case, dimen- 
sional changes will occur. There 
is an optimum figure which will 
vary with climates of different 
humidity. For example, in Ameri- 
ca the moisture content is adjusted 


from 7-9%. Exporters of furniture 
to the U. S. should take due note 
of this fact. 


Stains 


Given wood of the correct ma- 
turity the first operation is either 
stain or stain filler. On deep 
grained veneers like walnut, ma- 
hogany or oak, filler is necessary 
to save spraying operations and 
the substantial amount of lacquer 
which would be required to fill 
the grain. On maple and sycamore 
where the grain is shallow, filling 
is usually not necessary. Stains 
for wood fall in four main classes. 
These are water stains, oil stains, 
spirit stains and permanent non 
grain-raising stains. Water stains 
are excellent for clarity and per- 
manence. In addition to the 
traditional vandyke crystals, bi- 
chromate crystals, logwood chips, 
permangate, cochineal, etc., there 
comes a range of modern acid dyes 
which are soluble in water and also 
in carefully balanced mixtures of 
alcohol, carbitol or methyl cel- 
losolve, toluol or xylol. These 
acid dyes are usually the sodium 
salts of organic acid dyes. They 
have a direct affinity for cellulose 


fibers, including of course, wood. 
The oil soluble type includes the 
water insoluble azo dyes, which 
color the wood by absorption and 


These are not so fast 
to light. Spirit dyes are usually 
employed in the spray shading 
stains and used to be somewhat 
fugitive. Bitumens are still em- 
ployed largely in this country 
for a wide range of oak, walnut 
and mahogany base stains. They 
are permanent and give excellent 
clarity. Moreover, they are sol- 
uble in a cheap range of solvents 
like white spirit, naphtha, toluol 
and xylol and are therefore, very 
economical in use. 


deposition. 


Fillers 

The question of wood filler 
or combined stain and filler is 
still in a state of flux. The modern 
stain filler, fills moderately well, 
dries in a reasonable time, is easy 
to apply and remove, gives a clear 
grain, but is still by no means a 
perfect answer to the filling prob- 
lem. Usual formulation is the more 
or less hap-hazard mixture of 
silica, china clay, barytes, burnt 
Turkey umber, chalk, talc, slate 
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powder in mediums of oil varnish, 
linseed oil, gold size, white spirit, 
naphtha or xylol. No organized 
and scientific attention in most 
cases, has been given to the ques- 
tion of adhesion, puffing in the 
grain, sinkage and compatibility 
with the final coats. The main 
criteria have been speed, ease of 
application and clarity of figure 
in the wood. The perfect filler 
would have the following proper- 
ties :- 

1. Air dry in less than one 
hour. 

2. Applicable by hand or gun 
and easily wiped off. 

. Maximum clarity of figure. 

. No puffing in the grain 
under sealer or lacquer. 

5. Good adhesion to the wood 
and to the sealer or lac- 
quer. 

. No raising of the grain. 

. Compatible with either 
sealer or lacquer. 

There is no filler today which 
meets all the above conditions. 
The best of them are working 
compromises. One of the severly 
limiting factors is, from the chem- 
ist’s point of view the least im- 
portant, and from the workman’s 
point of view the most important, 
if the filler will not wipe off easily 
after application on a wardrobe 
or a dining table, then it is ruled 
out even though its other proper- 
ties may be near perfection. There 
are a number of mediums avail- 
able today which could give many 
of the properties required for a 
first class filler. Research on wood 
adhesives from 1940 onwards! 
have indicated that, in the main, 
they should be polar? in character 
to insure maximum adhesion. These 
considerations obviously apply with 
equal force to wood filler. This 
factor is rarely considered when 
the filler is formulated. Spirit 
soluble phenolics, dispersion phen- 
olics, shellac, catalysed ureas, are 
excellent for filling, adhesion and 
non-shrink properties. Unfortunate- 
ly their working properties rule 
them out for anything but small 
surfaces. Use of high boiling 
alcohols recently made available 
like nonanol and decanol might 
be helpful, but then force drying? 
would be necessary to remove 
excess solvent. Further improve- 
ments lie in the field of emulsion 
type fillers‘ which do not raise 
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the grain. Mechanical methods 
of filler application and removal 
can also aleviate this problem. 
Standard buffing machines and 
sanding machines have been adap- 
ted with partial success for this 
purpose. 
Sealer 

The question of sealer has en- 
gaged considerable attention dur- 
ing the last few years’. Many 
manufacturers have used shellac 
or nitro-cellulose separately or in 
combination. The cellulose sealers 
have been, in the main, low in 
solids with some 2% of stearates or 
hard synthetic wax to give ease of 
papering. This type of sealer air 
dries in 15-30 minutes and is a 
very useful product particularly 
on rough timber. The tendency 
during the last two years however, 
has been in the production of higher 
and higher solids in order to save 
time and material. That is why 
there has been a large scale in- 
crease in the use of high solids 
and hot lacquers. The advantages 
and disadvantages of shellac as 
a sealer are well known. It is 
still superior to most air drying 
synthetic resins for solvent re- 
sistance and _ sealing properties. 
Its flow properties when sprayed 
are not too good, and it has the 
disadvantage of being thermoplas- 
tic, and therefore unsuitable for 
export finishes. Moreover, there 
is always the risk of adhesion and 
cracking difficulties if too thick 
a film is applied. The high solids 
synthetic resin sealer has been 
made possible by the introduction 
of hard maleic resins and by rapid 
drying short oil alkyds. These 
have excellent flow and_ rapid 
hardening and give great econo- 
mies in the amount of finishing 
lacquer necessary to achieve the 
final result. 
Drying 

The necessity for rapid air dry- 
ing severely limits the number 
of suitable resins. There has been 
increased interest therefore, in 
forced drying and low temperature 
baking for the furniture trade. 
One of the largest factories in 
Britain has successfully used low 
temperature polymerisation in bulk 
production for some three years. 
The temperature used for the 
finishing coat’ is 140°F for one 
hour. The sealing coat is a stand- 
ard cellulose lacquer, force dried, 
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at about 100°F for 15-30 minutes’ 
It is therefore, impervious to the 
xylol-butyl combinations used as 
solvents for the catalysed urea 
finishing coat. The procedure is 
direct and simple and fully con- 
forms with most standard finishing 
schedules. In order to prevent 
warping of the timber, the air is 
humidified by steam injection at 
about 40-45% relative humidity. 
The finish has exceptional flow, 
toughness and heat resistance and 
is superior in this respect to most 
cellulose finishes. The capital ex- 
penditure however, is considerable. 
One other drawback is intrinsic 
to British methods of furniture 
finishing. Pullover is almost uni- 
versally used by manufacturers 
in this country on the finishing 
coat of lacquer. Pullover is es- 
sentially a solvent mixture con- 
taining 20-50% of nitro-cellulose 
solvent (or potential solvent), di- 
luted with petroleum ether. U sed 
in a pad, it smooths out a spray 
ripple and gives a finish adequate 
for medium class furniture. The 
process is rapid and requires a 
minimum of skill. It could not 
be used on a fully polymerized 
final coat. This would be either 
unaffected by pullover or would 
swell and go dull. That is why 
further alternatives to the 100% 
synthetic resin coating have been 
adopted in many factories. The 
high resin base coat or sealer can 
be air dried or partly polymerized 
at low temperature (110-120°F). 
This obviates the need for humidity 
control and gives an _ excellent 
non-sink foundation under the nor- 
mal cellulose finishing coat. 


Other factories have adopted 
infra-red or convection forced dry- 
ing at 100-110°F applied for some 
5-6 minutes on each successive 
coat during the finishing operation. 
The main problem in forced drying 
or low temperature baking is the 
nature of wood itself. The tend- 
ency to absorb solvents and poor 
heat conductivity are responsible 
for the ever present risk of blister- 
ing unless rigid provision is made 
to eliminate trapped solvent. The 
thicker the finishing coats, the 
greater the risk. That is why the 
use of cellulose hot lacquers under 
forced heat have not yet been 
completely successful. Protracted 
“flashing off’ 
eliminate the risk of blistering 


time is essential to. 





and this is one problem whic} 
still awaits solution by the join 
efforts of the lacquer and the fur 
niture manufacturer. For the pres 
ent, where cellulose hot lacquers ar: 
used it is better to use force.| 
drying only at the filler and seale- 
stages. 


Finishing Coats 


For finishing coats the use c/ 
hot lacquer has increased sul 
stantially during the last five 
years. This has been due partly 
to the improvement in available 
plants. There are several types 
which now pass the most exacting 
fire regulations and give trouble- 
free production. They can be 
classified into five main types: 
first, those based on the electric 
thermostatic heating of water as 
a heating medium, as in the A.I.D. 
and Atlas Diesel plant; secondly, 
those based on metal to metal 
electric heating of the lacquer line, 
as in the Bede plant; thirdly, 
those based on electric heating of 
air as a medium, as in the Swedish 
Aerograph De Vilbiss hot lacquer 
plant; fourthly, those based on 
the steam heating of water as in 
the Vital plant; fifthly, the use 
of super heated steam both to 
atomise the air directly and to 
heat the lacquer, as patented by 
Du Pont de Nemours of the U.S.A. 
All of the first four types are used 
successfully in Great Britain. Some 
furniture manufacturers have even 
designed their own steam plant 
to feed two, three or more hot 
lacquer guns simultaneously. As 
far as the writer is aware, there 
are no super heated steam hot 
lacquer plants in production use 
in Great Britain. The principle 
is sound but demands a super 
heater in the circuit and special 
spray guns with shield and steam 
trap. The main advantage claimed 
for this type of hot lacquer plant 
is that super heated steam is a 
source for both heat and atomiza- 
tion, and is cheaper than the co 
bined cost of compressed air and 
heating by other methods. 


Formulation 
As far as the formulation o2f 
finishing lacquers is concerne |, 


there is no doubt that the hi: h 

solids lacquer has come to stzy. 

Apart from saving in cost and 

operations, it also eliminates tne 
(Turn to page 54) 
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ASONRY coatings have always 
| VI presented a serious problem to 
the paint manufacturer. So 
many variables exist in a masonry wall 
and other similar materials that it 
would be a difficult task to formulate 
one coating that will act as a panacea 
for all their ills. The failure we are 
concerned with in this article is not one 
due to atmospheric conditions, but one 
attributed to the nature, condition and 
presence of moisture and various chemi- 
cals in the masonry itself. Many types 
of coatings have been used to aid in 
counteracting the above agents of de- 
struction, and to list and describe all of 
them would be beyond the scope of this 
article. The principal formulations pro- 
duced by outstanding manufacturers, 
and known to have some merit will be 
discussed only. Due to the limitations 
of this article, and since many kinds of 
surfaces exist requiring detailed explana- 
ion, surfaces of a cementitious nature 
ill be solely discussed, unless other- 
ise stated. 


a ws 


~ 


ement Manufacture 


Before describing the coatings suit- 
ile for masonry and other allied sur- 
‘es, it may be advantageous and pro- 
tious at this time to discuss the manu- 
‘ture of cement, and the nature of the 
mpounds existing therein. In this 
inner the problems facing the paint 
inufacturer will be appreciated and 
ire easily understood. 

The primary and most important 
iction in the manufacture of cement 
the formation of tri-calcium silicate 
d tri-calcium aluminate. This is ef- 
ted by the ignition of calcium car- 
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bonate and aluminum silicate. The 
natural raw materials that are repre- 
sentative of the above are limestone and 
clay, which occur in various forms in 
nature. Chalk is a limestone derived 
from marine organisms and is a suitable 
source of lime. Cement manufacture 
consists of producing a homogeneous 
mixture of the limestone and clay in the 
proper proportions, with subsequent 
burning of the mixture in a kiln to form 
a clinker. In the burning process, part 
of the clinker is liquified, and at this 
point reaction between the limestone 
and clay takes place. The next step in 
the process is the grinding of the clinker 
to a fine powder followed by the addi- 
tion of calcium sulphate, commonly 
called gypsum. The purpose of the 
gypsum is to control the setting of the 
cement. 

The above brief description of the 
manufacture of cement may be accom- 
plished by either of two processes, 
namely the wet or dry method, depend- 
ing on whether the raw materials are 
mixed and ground in a wet or dry con- 
dition. Hard clays and limestones are 
suitable for use in the dry process, and 
soft materials are adaptable for use in 
the wet process. In the dry method, the 
raw materials are added to a rotating 
cylinder where they are crushed and 
dried. The mixing and grinding of the 
crushed clay and limestone are executed 
in tube mills consisting of rotating steel 
cylinders having a grinding media con- 
sisting usually of steel balls. The tube 
mills are in continuous operation and 
are divided into several compartments, 
each compartment containing steel balls 
of a different size. Crushed raw material 
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is fed in at one end and is discharged at 
the other. In the wet process, the com- 
paratively softer limestone and clay 
are broken up and incorporated in wash 
mills consisting of circular pits, together 
with sufficient water to form a creamy 
slurry. The solid material is crushed to 
a fine state and passed through the 
screens in the walls of the circular pit. 
If a finer particle size is desired the 
process is repeated using finer screens. 
The proportion of lime in the mix is 
controlled by analytical methods. The 
drying of the cement takes place in the 
upper part of the rotary kiln, and then 
as it descends in the kiln, the dried 
slurry is transformed into hard granular 
clinkers. The clinkers then pass on to 
the grinding mills. This brief descrip- 
tion of cement manufacture is appli- 
cable to most plants with only slight 
adjustments in detail. 


Composition 


Cement is composed of a number of 
compounds, the most important ones 
being the di- and tri-calcium silicates 
and the di- and tri-calcium aluminates, 
all present in the anhydrous form. Free 
or uncombined lime occurs to a small 
extent. It is usually present as the 
hydrated form and is derived from the 
decomposition of calcium carbonate in 
the burning process. When these com- 
pounds are brought into contact with 
water, the phenomenom of setting and 
hardening of cement occurs. This is 
caused by the hydration of the di- and 
tricalcium silicates and the di- and tri- 
calcium aluminates. The ultimate 
hardening of cement is due to the hy- 
dration of tri-calcium silicate, and to a 
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lesser degree to the di-calcium silicate. 
More hydrated lime is formed due to the 
hydration process and hence the con- 
tent is increased in the masonry. The 
setting of tri-calcium aluminate takes 
place in a few hours, and only the outer 
surface of each particle is hydrated. 
The inner core remains as the anhydrous 
form. The hydration of tri-calcium 
aluminate does not liberate lime. The 
reaction of this compound with water 
liberates heat and is responsible for the 
initial set obtained in cements. 


Causes of Failures 


The condition of the masonry plays 
an important part in the durability of 
the coating. The presence of lime, 
moisture and alkali salts are the princi- 
pal causes in the failure of the paint 
film. Sometimes it is the water itself 
that causes the final disruption of the 
film in the form of blistering and the 
eventual flaking of the film; this is 
usually true in the case of unsaponifiable 
films. The attack may also be caused 
by the dissolving in water of the chemi- 
cals present in the cement itself. Such 
chemical substances as lime and the 
alkali salts of potassium and sodium 
will react with saponifiable films to form 
soaps, either of the insoluble or soluble 
type, depending on whether the agent 
is lime or the salts of potassium or 
sodium. Due to the insolubility of the 
lime soaps, a layer is formed where it 
comes in contact with the film. This 
largely protects the remaining film from 
further destruction, since the soap is 
situated between the film and the ce- 
ment. But this soap formation invari- 
ably causes a reduction in the adhesion 
of the film to the surface with the ulti- 
mate appearance of blisters and flaking. 
Poor performance of a saponifiable base 
film can also be traced to the reaction 
of lime or calcium hydroxide with the 
alkali salts in the presence of moisture. 
This will liberate free potassium or 
sodium hydroxides. They, in turn, will 
attack a film if it is saponifiable to pro- 
duce water soluble soaps. This will 
eventually develop stickiness and soft- 
ness of the film, with the final result 
that the film is washed: away-by rain. 
Naturally; all of the above reactions 
would not take place if the moisture 
was not present. Moisture is the key 
to all the failures of masonry coatings. 
A dry aged masonry wall will not cause 
any disturbance of the paint film. 

Another feature that is of consider- 
able importance and that may exert a 
tremendous effect on the durability of 
the masonry coating is the degree of 
porosity of the wall itself. A dense wall, 
or one with fine pores, will decrease the 
diffusion of water through it, and the 
reverse is true in the case of a coarse 
wall or one with large pores. A careful 
examination of the masonry wall is es- 
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sential to prevent failure, and many dis- 
couraging results could be prevented if 
painting was delayed when one notices 
a wall that is not well matured or dried. 
The exception to this is the use of spe- 
cial inorganic coatings—these will be 
discussed later. 


Why Paint? 


Since cement is composed mainly of 

the inorganic salts of tri-calcium silicate 
and tri-calcium aluminate, it is perfectly 
understandable if the reader should ask 
the question, ‘‘Why paint such an in- 
active and durable surface?”’ Reasons 
for painting a masonry surface are 
numerous. In the first place the ce- 
ment-gray color is not the best eye 
pleasing scenery to look at. Numerous 
physical and chemical reactions take 
place due to impurities in the wall; 
which produce an unsightly effect. 
Staining—This usually brown discolora- 
tion is due to the presence of iron and 
organic matter in the wall. 
Dampness—Water entering a wall some- 
times penetrates to the inner surface 
causing flaking and peeling of the in- 
terior paint. Dampness in the interior 
invariably will cause unfavorable living 
conditions. 
Efflorescence—The fundamental cause 
of efflorescence on a surface is due to the 
soluble salts contained therein. It oc- 
curs on masonry as a whitish deposit, 
and usually indicates the presence of 
moisture and soluble sulphate salts. 
The moisture dissolves the salts, and 
eventually when conditions are favor- 
able for evaporation, transfers them to 
the surface. 

The moisture may have entered the 
wall by any of the following methods: 
(1) During construction of the wall; 
The wall may have been exposed to rain 
and snow. (2) From improperly flashed 
parapet walls at the roof. (3) Leaky 
gutters and spouts. (4) From the earth 
at the base of the wall. (5) From cracks 
and poor joints in the wall. (6) Poorly 
constructed cornices and sills. 

Freezing and Thawing—Water expands 
approximately 9% in volume during 
freezing, and when it is trapped in 
cavities the pressure becomes enormous. 
In a wet wall the enclosed water con- 
tained in the pores tends to force the 
mortar apart, or to set up severe in- 
ternal stresses on freezing. The effect 
is intensified by repetition of the process 
of freezing and thawing. Microscopic 
cracks begin to develop, and are filled 
with more water, which upon subsequent 
freezing are enlarged and produce fur- 
ther cracking and fissuring. The first 
appearance of frost action is usually 
noticeable by the flaking of the cement 
surface. This works progressively deep- 
er into the mass. Dry masonry is not 
effected by frost. The ability of the 
wall to prevent the entrance of moisture 


into its pores will naturally increase 
immeasurably its resistance to efflores- 
cence, fissuring and cracking due to 
frost, interior dampness and peeling. 
A good method for preventing the en- 
trance of moisture into a wall surface is 
to coat it with a suitable material 
specifically designed for the purpose. 
This coating may be of the pigmented 
type, or a transparent membrane, if 
the cement gray or original color of the 
wall is desired. 

There are a large variety of materials 
which are applied to the surface of 
masonry either to waterproof, decorate 
or preserve it. In any case the coatings 
must be resistant to the salts and mois- 
ture existing in the cement. The con- 
ditions which the surface dressings have 
to withstand are severe, and each situa- 
tion should be carefully surveyed before 
attempting to select the proper coating. 
A description of the most outstanding 
types existing today will be discussed 
below. 

Masonry coatings may be divided 
into two outstanding classes; namely 
inorganic and the organic types. 


Inorganic Type 


Cementitious Coatings—When a damp 
masonry surface requires painting, the 
conventional continuous film type coat- 
ing is ineffective. It peels off and 
blisters due to the moisture and soap 
formation trapped underneath. A water 
dispersible coating forming a discontinu- 
ous film has proven very effective when 
damp conditions are prevalent. It is 
composed of cementitious inorganic 
matter compounded with alkali resis- 
tant colors that will enhance the decora- 
tive value and waterproofness of the 
applied surface. When it is applied to 
a masonry wall, the discontinuous film 
allows the surface to “breathe”; that 
is, the water has an avenue of escape 
through small openings existing in such 
a coating without disturbing it in any 
manner whatsoever. The preparation 
of the surface and the application of the 
coating play an important role in this 
system. The success or longevity of 
the product depends on an adequate and 
religious adherence to all the precau- 
tions prescribed by the manufacturer. 
Many years of experience has consis- 
tently demonstrated that specific rules 
must be adhered to, if uniform results 
are to be obtained. The most impor 
tant step in the entire process is th 
preparation of the masonry surface 
For best results the surface must b: 
thoroughly cleaned of dirt, grease, ef 
florescence and also removal of the 
carbonated skin’’ of the masonry 
Two methods are widely used to per 
form the cleaning operation, namely 
sandblasting and acid etching. In sand 
blasting, clean cut sand is directed 
against the surface by means of air 
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pressure with such force that the top 
layer is removed leaving a clean and 
roughened surface suitable for recoat- 
ing. Acid etching requires the use of a 
10% to 20% solution of muriatic acid. 
[his solution is applied with a stiff 
wristle brush over the surface. The 
carbonated and efflorescent surface is 
readily removed in this manner expos- 
ing a clean underlayer of masonry. 
Here again the surface is roughened 
and thus made suitable for the ce- 
mentitious coating. Before applying 
the coating, the surface must be thor- 
oughly dampened. This decreases the 
absorption rate of the surface so that a 
minimum quantity of water is removed 
from the coating when it is applied. 
The surface of the masonry is composed 
of millions of tiny openings which, 
through capillary action, will absorb 
water. Naturally, the water is required 
by the coating to complete its hydration 
of the tri-calcium silicate and the tri- 
calcium aluminate contained therein. 
If an excessive amount of water is re- 
moved, insufficient hydration will re- 
sult, leaving a coating lacking in strength 
and adhesion. Excessive evaporation 
of moisture from the coating, after it 
has been applied, is countered by gently 
spraying the coating with water after it 
has been allowed to dry for one to two 
hours. Usually two coats of the mate- 
rial is applied. Adhesion of the coating 
to the masonry wall is accomplished by 
mechanical adhesion and dual hydra- 
tion. Mechanical adhesion is dependent 
on the porosity of the surface so that 
the coating can imbed itself in the 
crevices or pores existing therein. A 
masonry wall cleaned by the methods 
mentioned above exposes tri-calcium 
silicate and tri-calcium aluminate which 
has not been hydrated. When the sur- 
face is dampened and the cementitious 
coating applied, hydration occurs simul- 
taneously on the newly exposed masonry 
surface and the silicates and aluminates 
contained in the coating. Hence a 
natural and common bond is formed 
between them, aiding materially in pro- 
moting adhesion. In other words, the 
coating becomes an integral part of the 
wall. The above statement that un- 
reacted tri-calcium silicates and _tri- 
calcium aluminates are present in ce- 
ment already hardened can be demon- 
strated in the following manner. Thor- 

ighly cured and hardened cement is 
broken up and pulverized. This powder 
is then mixed with water to form a putty- 
like mass, and allowed to harden. While 
the material will not have the strength 
of the original cement it will possess 
sufficient strength to form a good bond 
with a coating containing similar mate- 
rial. Hydration of the silicates and the 
aluminates occur on the surface and 
when the surface is disturbed the un- 
reacted salt will be exposed to further 
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hydration when the proper conditions 
exist. 

The coating is applied by a stiff 
bristle brush so that the material can 
be worked into the pores of the surface. 
In this manner the density of the wall 
is increased, thus minimizing the pene- 
tration of water through the walls. 

A coating such as described above 
will have excellent outdoor durability, 
will be resistant to the alkali conditions 
existing in masonry walls, and because 
of the pigments used (mostly oxides of 
chromium and iron) will possess out- 
standing non-fading characteristics. Due 
to the cementitious nature of this finish, 
and also because of its dependence for 
adhesion on the porosity of the wall 
and the chemical reaction that takes 
place between the finish and the wall, 
this type of coating is not suitable for 
use over painted, wooden and metallic 
surfaces. 

Silicate Type Coating—A silicate coating 
is composed mainly of sodium or po- 
tassium silicate as the vehicle, and silica 
and non-fading alkali resistant colors as 
the pigment. This type of coating be- 
comes insoluble when applied to a 
masonry wall due to the reaction of the 
potassium or sodium silicate with the 
lime and other salts present in cement, 
forming insoluble calcium silicates. 
Here again, as in the cementitious coat- 
ings, this finish can be applied over wet 
and virgin masonry surfaces. The same 
cleaning and application precautions 
must be observed if a durable non- 
flaking coating is to be obtained. As 
with the cementitious product, the sili- 
cate paint becomes an integral part of 
the wall due to the reaction occurring 
between the coating and the surface. 
Naturally, since the success of this form 
of finish depends on its ability to react 
with the surface to be painted, any non- 
reactive surface such as painted, wooden 
and metallic walls should be avoided. 


Organic Type 


Rubber Based Coatings—The chemical] 
resistant butadiene-styrene polymer and 
chlorinated rubbers are well adapted for 
use in masonry finishes due to their 
excellent alkali and water resistance. 
Since they are non-oxidizing they are 
not affected by oxygen, and dry by 
simple evaporation of the solvents used 
to disperse them. They are readily 
soluble in esters, terpenes, aromatics 
and ketone solvents. Numerous plas- 
ticizers are available for use with these 
polymers, and the selection of a specific 
type is dependent on the end use of the 
finished product. For excellent dura- 
bility and chemical resistance, a plas- 
ticizer for a masonry coating must, 
quite obviously, possess similar chemi- 
cal resistant properties as the polymer 
used. Chlorinated paraffins (40% chlo- 
rine content) and chlorinated diphenyls 





are widely employed for this purpose 

The resins commonly used in conjunc- 
tion with the rubber polymers are the 
cumars and the chlorinated waxes (70% 

chlorine content). These resins are 
added to increase gloss, hardness and 

to lower the cost of the finished product. 

Here again their alkali resistance make 

these resins very popular with paint 

manufacturers. Oils, although quite 
compatible with the chlorinated rub- 

bers as a rule, are not too compatible 

with the butadiene-styrene polymers. - 
Only small percentages, such as 5% to 

10% should be employed. They in- 

crease the adhesion of the film to the 

surface, but their most glaring weakness 

in masonry finishes is the poor alkali 

resistance they impart to the film, re- 

gardless of the small percentages used. 

If a formulation requires its use for 

some particular reason, not more than 

5% should be used based on the weight 

of the polymer. In order to obtain 

excellent color stability, alkali resistant 

and non-fading pigments must be used. 

The advantages of this type of finish 
over an oil base paint are: 


(1) Rapid Drying—Since drying is 
effected by simple evaporation, the 
comparatively long process of oxi- 
dation and polymerization of an oil 
film is eliminated. The drving is 
dependent on the degree of evapo- 
ration of the solvent used, and can 
be adjusted to dry in a very short 
time if desired. 


(2) Excellent Alkali Resistance— 
The butadiene-styrene and chlo- 
rinated rubber polymers are far 
superior to an oil base paint in this 
respect when properly formulated. 
(3) Excellent Water Resistance— 
The water resistance far surpasses 
that of an oil base material. 

This type of coating is suitable 
over previously painted surfaces or 
over dried masenry only. It will 
not adhere well to dampened walls, 
the same disadvantage applies to 
all other solvent type continuous 
finishes. If the wall is green and 
this form of finish is desired, it 
should be allowed. to age before 
attempting to coat it. Wet walls, 
although aged, must be permitted 
to dry before application of the 
above product is attempted. 


Oil Paints—Oil based masonry formula- 
tions are widely used, and are composed 
mainly of linseed and tung oils. This 
form of finish is suitable only when a 
wall is aged and dry. Wet walls will 
cause failure due to blistering and flak- 
ing; and if free alkali is present, the 
deterioration of the film will be due to 
saponification of the oils. A coating of 
this type must be employed judiciously, 
and only after a wall has been examined 


(Turn to page 58) 
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Paint Industries’ Show Scheduled 
Oct. 27-30 in Atlantic City, N.J. 


More than 60 companies have already 
signed for exhibit space at the 1953 
Paint Industries Show scheduled Oc- 
tober 27-30, at Haddon Hall in Atlantic 
City, N.. J. 

Contracts for space at the Show have 
been mailed to a number of representa- 
tive suppliers of raw materials and 
equipment. 

Among the firms who are listed as 
exhibitors are: Paul O. Abee, Inc., Ad- 
vance Solvents & Chemical Corp., C. M. 
Ambrose Co., American Cyanamid Co., 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., Archer- 
Daniels- Midland Co., Atlas Electric De- 
vices Co., Atlas Powder Co., Bakelite 
Co., Baker Castor Oil Co., Bede Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Bennett Industries, Inc., 
Binney & Smith Co., Bowserm Inc., 
Burt Machine Co., Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc., Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., 
Carbola Chemical Co., Inc., Carbon 
Dispersions, Inc., and Cargill, Inc. 

Also: Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Chisholm-Ryder Co., Cuno Engi- 
neering Corp., J. H. Day Co., Dow 
Chemical Co., Fastman Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Edgar Brothers Co., Epworth 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Fostoria 
Pressed Steel Corp., Gardner Labora- 
tory, Inc., General Electric Co., Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Gray Co., 
Inc., Harshaw Chemical Co., Hercules 
Filter Corp., Hercules Powder Co., Her- 
man Hockmeyer & Co., Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., Kent Machine Works, 
Inc., Kanetic Dispersion Corp., Lead 
Industries Association, J. M. Lehmann 
Co., Inc., Metals Disintegrating Co., 
Inc., Mineral Pigments Corp., Monsanto 
Chemical Co., and Morehouse Indus- 
tries. 

Also: Naftone, Inc., Neville Co., 
Nopco Chemical Co., Nuodex Products 
Vegetable Oil Corp.. Paint Industry 
Magazine, Patterson Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Pennsylvania Falk Chemical 
Co., Plaskon Div., L-O-F Glass Co., 
R-B-H_ Dispersion, Reichhold Chemi- 
cals, Inc., Rheem Manufacturing Co., 
Rohm & Haas Co., Chas. Ross & Son 
Co., Ross & Rowe, Inc., Shell Chemical 
Corp., Shell Oil Co., Sparkler Manufac- 
turing Co., Special Equipment Corp., 
Troy Fngine & Machine Co., Union 
Bag & Paper Corp., Upressit Products 

Co., U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
U.S. Stoneware Co., T. F. Washburn 
Co., C. K. Williams & Co., Witco 
Chemical Co. 
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How Pittsburgh Plate’s Paint Laboratory at Springdale, Pa., will look when completed. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass To Begin 
Construction on Paint Laboratory 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
will begin construction immediately on 
a three story reinforced concrete struc- 
ture with brick facing, to house the com- 
pany’s paint division research labora- 
tories at Springdale, Pa. 

Located about 14 miles from down- 
town Pittsburgh, the building will be 
constructed adjacent to the firm’s paint 


manufacturing plant. Facilities will 


include an air conditioned laboratory 
covering about 68,000 square feet of 
floor space, a library and lecture room. 

Pittsburgh Plate’s basic paint re- 
search program will be centered at the 
new Springdale location. The paint 
division’s technical department, how- 
ever, with headquarters at Milwaukee 
and branches at each of the firm’s paint 
producing plants, will continue to func- 
tion at present locations. 





American Soybean Assoc. To Hold 
Annual Convention August 20-21 

Four half-day sessions attacking pres- 
ent-day problems in the soybean indus- 
try will be included in the 33rd Annual 
Convention of the American Sovbean 
Association scheduled August 20-21, 
at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

An outlook forum with a panel dis- 
cussion on Where Are Soybeans Going 
will feature the final session Friday 
afternoon Aug. 21. Speakers will 
cover marketing soybean oil meal, 
research, world markets, the federal 
government, and fats and oils. 

Other sessions will discuss the general 
subjects of production, soy products 
and marketing. 

The annual Association banquet and 
presentation of honorary life member- 
ships will be held Thursday evening, 
August 20. 

* 
Interchemical Corp. Establishes 
Commercial Research Department 


A commercial research department 
has been established by the Inter- 
chemical Corporation, New York. 

The new organization will consolidate 
activities carried on informally in the 
past by other departments. 

Dr. Zeno Wicks, former member of 
the Interchemical Research Labora- 
tories, will manage the new department. 
He will be assisted by Henry Young 
and John Duane, with Milton Zucker 
serving as acting consultant. 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Awarded $25,000 Publicker Grant 


The Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been awarded a 
$25,000 grant by the Rose Publicker 
and Harry Publicker Trust of Phila- 
delphia. 

This latest gift to Drexel’s 5 million 
dollar expansion and modernization 
program will be used to construct the 
Organic Chemistry Laboratory, which 
will bear the Publicker name, in the 
proposed Basic Sciences Building. 

When completed, the building will 
be the third major unit to be built at 
the College since the end of World War 
IT. 

© 
Brown Chemicals Now Operating 


As Division of Swan-Fi1zch Co. 


Brown Chemicals, New York, N. Y.. 
has announced it is now operating as 
the Chemical Division of the Swan- 
Finch Company. 

The Division will be located at 205 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

. 
Neville Co. Builds Warehouse 


Facilities in N. J. and Canada 


The Neville Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has established warehouse facili- 
ties at South Kearny, New Jersey, and 
at Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 

These new warehouses augment the 


_firm’s facilities at Los Angeles and San 


Francisco, California. 
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ANSON B. NIXON 


Anson B. Nixon Named Chairman 
Of Hercules Powder Co. Board 


Anson B. Nixon, vice president of 
the Hercules Powder Company since 
1940, has been elected chairman of 
the board, succeeding Charles A. Hig- 
gens who resigned from the position 
June 24. 

Mr. Nixon, who resigned his vice- 
presidency to accept the new post, 
joined Hercules in 1915 as a chemist 
at the firm’s Kenvil, N. J., plant. He 
has served as general manager of both 
the Hercules Cellulose Products De- 
partment and the Naval Stores De- 
partment. 

Mr. Nixon was named a member of 
the board of directors in 1932. 

The retiring chairman of the board, 
Mr. Higgens, remains a member of 
the board, and Hercules’ finance com- 
mittee. 


Devoe & Raynolds To Triple 
Their Production of Devran 


Facilities to triple the production 
Devran, a new resin patented by 
evoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 
» under construction and will be in 
oduction this autumn. 
\ccording to Devoe chemists, Devran 
strong, resists acids and alkali, and 
good powers of flexibility and 
1esion. 
Jevran maintenance finishes are 
1 to be suitable for use in industrial 
nts where painted surfaces are 


icked by film-destroying fumes and 
lids, creating problems not solved 
conventional finishes. 
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N. Y. University To Repeat 
Courses in Surface Technology 


The Graduate Division, College of 
Engineering, New York University, 
will again offer several advanced courses 
in Surfaces Finishes during the 1953- 
1954 academic year. 

They are Ch.E. 174, Surface Finishes, 
which will meet on Friday evenings 
at the Washington Square, New York, 
N. Y., branch, and Ch.E. 176, Surface 
Finishes Laboratory, which will meet 
on Monday evenings at the University 
Heights branch. 


Registration for the courses, which 
will begin the week of September 21, 
1953, will be held September 16-18, 
from 6:30 to 8:30 p.m., in Room 104, 
South Hall, at University Heights. 


Both courses will be presented by Dr. 
Max Kronstein, Adjunct Professor, 
and Associate, Research Division, Col- 
lege of Engineering. 

The course may be credited toward 
higher degrees by qualified students. 
Bulletins may be obtained by writing 
to Assistant Dean, Graduate Division, 
College of Engineering, New York 
University, University Heights 53, N. Y. 


Basic Course 


Two surface technology courses for 
persons working in the field of finishes 
will be offered during the fall term at 
New York University’s Division of 
General Education. 

The first course, Fundamentals of 
Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer Tech- 
nology will be given at the University’s 
Washington Square Center on Wednes- 
day evenings, 8:10 p.m. from September 
23 to January 20. Instructors will be 
Elias Singer, technical director for the 
Troy Chemical Company, and Myron 
A. Coler, consulting engineer and tech- 
nical director for the Markite Company. 

A basic course, it will cover such 
topics as coatings for protection, decora- 
tion, and functional purposes; raw 
materials used in organic coating; pro- 
tection of construction materials; manu- 
facture of organic finishes; testing 
methods; and finishers from the user’s 
standpoint. 


Seminar 


A seminar on new developments in 
organic finishes will be given from 8:10 
to 9:55 p.m. on Tuesdays, September 
22- to January 19, also at Washington 
Square. Sidney Lauren, chief chemist 
for the C. J. Osborn Company, Linden, 
N. J., will join Mr. Singer and Mr. Coler 
in conducting the sessions. 


Important advances made in the de- 
velopment of new and improved pig- 
mentary materials and thinners and in 
application and curing techniques will 
be considered. 














Synthetic Organic Pigment Sales 
Forecast Bright, Survey Reveals 

Annual sales of synthetic organic 
pigments show promise of reaching a 
$600,000,000 volume by 1975 at 1950 
prices, according to a survey of the 
chemical industry released by the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association. 

Estimated sales of synthetic organic 
pigments in 1952, at 1950 prices, were 
close to 400 million dollars, compared 
with 270 million dollars in 1950. In 
addition, the pigments were among 
30 end-use chemicals each of which 
had sales of more than 20 million 
dollars in 1950. 

The survey forecast steadily in- 
creasing pigment and solvent produc- 
tion from 1950 to 1962: pigment prod- 
uction increasing from 1,426,000,000 
pounds to an estimated 2,100,000,000 
pounds over the 12 year span; and sol- 
vent production climbing from 3,200 
million pounds to 5,400 million pounds 
in the same comparative years. 

In dollar terms, paint and allied 
products sold jumped from $573,237,000 
in 1947, to $745,000,000 in 1951. 


Houdry Announces Availability 
Of Dehydrogenation Process 

Availability of a Dehydrogenation 
Process, for the production of scarce 
aviation gasoline and synthetic rubber 
intermediates from low-cost materials, 
has been announced by the Houdry 
Process Corporation. 

In the Houdry process, light paraffins 
are dehydrogenated of olefins and di- 
ole-fins by passage of preheated hy- 
drocarbon vapors over catalysts of the 
chromic oxide-alumina type. 

According to C. G. Kirkbride, presi- 
dent of Houdry, in addition to high con- 
version yields, the process does not re- 
quire expensive special alloy equipment. 

Among the more important ap- 
plications of the Houdry process is the 
conversion of butane to butylenes and 
butadiene. Butylenes currently are 
in short supply because of the in- 
creasing competion between producers 
of rubber and aviation gasoline for the 
basic feedstock. 

Butadiene, basic ingredient of general 
purpose (GR-S) synthetic rubber, was 
produced during the war in two govern- 
ment plants by the Houdry Dehydro- 
generation Process. Rubber made from 
petroleum-based butadiene costs about 
half that of rubber produced from 
alcohol-based butadiene. 

Government decontrol of rubber pro- 
duction coupled with the increasing de- 
mand for synthetic rubber, rubber-base 
paints, and synthetic fibers requiring, 
butadiene, Mr. Kirbride feels, should 
stimulate the interest of private industry 
in the Houdry Dehydrogenation Process. 
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A Look Into The New 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. Research Laboratories 





Godfrey L. Cabot's new research laboratory Electron microscope laboratory. Magnifica- Research in the field of high polymers is con- 
located in Cambridge, Mass. on Research Row __ tion from 10-20,000X is attainable in this lab ducted in this fully equipped organic lab 
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Pigments application lab investigates and Typical of the new laboratories established for Another section of the pigments applica- 
evaluates various Cabot products used in paints testing new products is this Ceramic laboratory _ tionlab which evaluates Cabot's many products 





Compounding lab compounds and evaluates _ Tests to meet individual customer preferences Specialized technical publications from fields 
over 2500 rubber and plastic stocks a year are conducted in physical testing laboratory of science and industry are stocked in library 
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A-D-M Launches Paint Selling 
Plan for Homeowners & Contractors 


To promote more homeowner paint 
sales, the Archer-Daniels- Midland Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn., has readied 
a Week end Decorator Drive campaign. 
The plan will accompany another 
merchandising plan by A-D-M to boost 
sales for the painting contractor. 

Both promotion ideals were presented 
by A-D-M in a series of 18 regional 
meetings of paint manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and dealers held throughout 
the nation in recent weeks. 

The consumer program and _ the 
painter-contractor plan have both been 
accepted with enthusiasm by some 200 
paint manufacturers, several paint clubs, 
a dozen paint accessory manufacturers, 
jobbers and two dealer organizations, 
according to Thomas L. Daniels, A-D-M 
president. 

August 30th has been set as ‘‘W-D 
Day” by sponsoring firms to confirm 
with publication of a full page adver- 
tisement scheduled for the September 
issue of a consumer magazine. 

Participating dealers get a complete 
promotion package adaptable to any 
brand of paint or any kind of store. 
Banners and streamers for windows 
and walls are provided to dress up the 
Week-End Decorator headquarters and 
advertising aids in the form of news- 
paper mats and radio commercials are 
ready-made to entice customers. 

Even the homeowner who buys the 
paint and accessories for a week-end 
of decorating will be a walking adver- 
tisement. Aprons, painters’ caps and 
bandannas inscribed with such says as, 
“Whistle that bristk—Dream Boat”’ 
will be available, along with a 12-page 
booklet containing practical tips on 
painting. 

The diversified array of merchandis- 
ing material and consumer gimmicks all 
make up a copyrighted program which 
A-D-M has presented to the entire paint 
industry. 

Finished artwork used in developing 
the program was offered to paint manu- 
facturers and accessory makers for use 
in creating their own Week-End Decora- 
tor advertising program. To keep all 
the individual programs headed in the 
same direction, A-D-M requested that 
layouts be cleared through its mer- 
chandising department. 

The painter segment of A-D-M’s 
industry-wide program provides pro- 
fessional salesmanship training and 








which 


merchandising material 
makes up copyrighted program A-D-M has 
presented to the entire paint industry. 


Array of 


sales aids integrated with promotional 
ideas to win the contractor’s share of 
the consumer’s dollar. 

A film slide and 24-page booklet on, 
“101 Sure Fire Ideas to Sell More Paint 
Jobs” will be available to contractors. 
Among the ideas listed are how to use 
office records to sell, how to use news- 
paper advertising and how to keep 
equipment clean. 

a 


Chemical Engineering Scholarship 
Established by Sherwin-Williams 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has established a 
scholarship in chemical engineering 
at the Illinois Institute of Technology. 

Called the George A. Martin scholar- 
ship, honoring Sherwin-Williams’ late 
president, the award will carry a $500 
annual stipend. 

Chemical engineering students who 
have completed three years of college 
work will be eligible for the award 
based on scholastic record, general 
ability and need for assistance. 

Ralph G. Owens, dean of engineering 
at Illinois Tech, will designate the 
nominee for each scholarship who will 
then be passed by the Institute’s 
scholarship committee. 


Mineral Pigments Corp. Opens 
Los Angeles Office & Warehouse 

The Mineral Pigments Corporation, 
Muirkirk, Maryland, has announced 
the opening of their Los Angeles office 
and warehouse at 2225 E. 37th St., 
under the management of George Foos, 
formerly with C. K. Williams & Com- 
pany. 

Sales of the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain area and distribution of 
products from Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle warehouses will be 
handled from the new office. 
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Canada’s Vegetable Oil Output 
Covered at Chem. Inst’t. Meeting 

The importance of vegetable oil 
seeds for oil products used in the paint 
and allied fields was stressed by J. C. 
Woodward of the Canada Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, addressing the 
Protective Coatings Division, Chemical 
Institute of Canada at the CIC’s 36th 
Annual Conference held June 4-6, at 
the Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor, 
Ont. 

Mr. Woodward said new develop- 
ments in the synthetic paint field may 
mean that in the future the plant breeder 
should concentrate more on_ better 
yield and less on quality, as measured 
by iodine number. The Linolenic acid 
part of the oil, which is responsible for 
after-yellowing of paints and flavors 
reversion of edible oils, might be ad- 
vantageously reduced if the plant 
breeders were to undertake this assign- 
ment on flax, he said. 

Of the many annual oil producing 
plants available for introduction into 
Canada, the safflower has attracted 
the most interest, the speaker pointed 
out. 

This plant is a heavy yielder of oil, 
and plans are now underway to grow 
enough seed in Alberta for a commercial 
test by a Canadian oil seed processor. 
The safflower oil, like sunflower oil, 
is low in linolenic acid and is easily 
adapted for use in edible oils. The pro- 
tective coatings industry may be in- 
creasingly interested in these oils as 
sources of triglycerides where after- 
yellowing is a problem. 

Dr. Woodward said the Canada 
Department of Agriculture contributes 
to oil seed production by aiding the 
industry through research on crop 
breeding, soil conditions and climatic 
conditions, and studies on cultivation 
and harvesting. 

cS 


Improved Refrigerator Finishes 
Resist Grease, Survey Shows 


A field survey of refrigerator finishes 
has been completed by the Du Pont 
industrial finishes divisions in New 
Orleans, and Miami, Florida, which 
reveals that resistance to greasy ma- 
terials, such as butter, has improved 
threefold over the past ten years. 

Softening and eventual failure of the 
finish where greasy substances were 
transferred from the housewife’s hands 
to the enamel, especially around door 
handles, long was a primary problem. 

Observations involving several hun- 
dred refrigerators in homes show that 
this is no longer serious. According to 
the Du Pont chemists making the sur- 
vey, the firm’s ‘“‘Dulux”’ synthetic resin 
enamels remain virtually _ blisterfree 
even under the extremely humid con- 
ditions in the cities selected. 
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Dow Dealer Educational Program 
Designed to Aid in Proper Use 
Of Latex Paint Proves Successful 
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1 - Representative discusses latex story 


with dealer. 





4 - Dealer is shown inspecting the latex 


film properties. 


T IS estimated that there are some 

30 million amateur painters in the 
United States. With latex paints 
featuring ease of application, it would 
naturally follow that there would be 
considerable interest in these particular 
paints among homeowners, housewives 
and other amateur painters. Experts 
predict that the sale of latex paints 
will soar to 50 million gallons in 1953. 
This increase in latex paint sales is 
directly attributed to the ‘‘do-it-your- 
self’’ market which is grabbing off a 
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2 - Sample of styrene-butadiene emul- 


sion, is shown to the dealer. 


5 - Informed dealer telling customer 


how to use latex paints. 


significant share of interior paint sales. 

However, the ‘“do-it-yourself’’ mar- 
ket has pointed up the importance of 
educating the amateur painter on the 
proper application and use of new paint 
products. In this connection, the Dow 
Chemical Company has embarked on 
an educational program designed to 
acquaint the paint dealer with all as- 
pects of latex paints. Among the sub- 
jects covered are a discussion of natural 
and synthetic latices and examples of 


Taal 





3 - Demonstrating how a latex emul- 
sion forms a rubbery film. 


6 - Housewife redecorating with latex 
paints. 


each; a simplified description of the 


manufacture of synthetic latices; a 
demonstration showing how a latex 


emulsion will form a rubbery film; 


uses and special properties of latex 
emulsions paints. The informed dealer 
is then in the position to offer expert 
advice and assistance to his customers 
in the use of these new paints. 

The accompanying photos show a 
Dow representative discussing the latex 
story with a paint dealer. 
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JUST SAY THE WORD! 


When you need cans in a hurry, cans provide a 50% increase in 
just let Continental know. We'll guard points against oxidation and 
really build a fire under your order _—_ formation of wasteful paint skin. As 
and get the cans rolling to you— shown at the left, the metal lid 
fast. Speedy delivery is one of the _ binds at three points instead of the 
most important features of Conti- usual two. 


nental’s Tailor-Made Service. . . . . 
‘iain We tint ecitid Why not give Continental service 


to metal at three polats—pre- And you get the best in con- a try? Call your nearest Continental 
vides 50% better protection! tainers, too. Our “Tripletite” paint office —see what it means to you! 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING E 100 Eat 42nd Steet - ew Yok 17, ¥. 


EASTERN DIVISION : CENTRAL DIVISION : PACIFIC DIVISION : 
100 E. 42nd ST., MEW YORK 17 135 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3 RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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This section is intended to keep our 
readers informed of new and im- 
proved products. While every effort 
is made to include only reputable 
products, their presence here does not 
constitute an official endorsement. 





BAKER-RAULANG 


FORK TRUCK 
4,000 Ib. Capacity 

Fork lift truck is said to provide 
fuel economy, smoothness of ac- 
celeration, ease of maintenance, 
safety and operator convenience. 
Equipped with transmission sys- 
tem that needs no clutch nor gear 
shift. Power system consists of 
variable voltage generator and an 
electric motor. Uses a gasoline 
engine. Known as ‘‘Gas-O-Matic” 
For more details write to The 
Baker-Raulang Co., Baker Indus- 
trial Truck Div., 1230 W. 80th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


REAGENT 
Detects Traces of Water 

Mois-Tec, a delicate reagent is 
used for rapid determination of 
traces of water in such products 
as solvents, plasticizers, higher 
alcohols, eect products, vege- 
table oils, fats, and waxes. It is 
claimed that traces of water can 
also be quickly determined in 
organic solids that cannot be heated, 
provided they are soluble in buty! 
alcohol. It will not work with 
glycerine, acetone, ethylene or pro- 
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pylene glycols, methyl, ethyl, or 
isopropyl! alcohols. For complete 
details write to R. P. Cargille 
Laboratories, Inc., 117 Liberty St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 


STRAPPING MACHINE 
Reduces Operator Fatigue 

This strapping machine is de- 
signed to speed high volume flat 
steel strapping operations and to 
reduce operator fatigue, produces 
strapped joints by spot welding. 

In operation, packages approach 
the machine on roller conveyors. 
Roller sections and ball transfer 
rollers mounted in the table rl 
(see accompanying photograph) fa- 
cilitate the handling of packages 
by permitting them to pass over 
the strapping mechanism or to be 
turned for cross-strapping with a 
minimum of effort. 

With the package centered over 
the strapping mechanism, the oper- 
ator feeds out the required length 
of strap by deflecting a strap-feed 
pedal with his foot. He guides 
the strap around the package and 
into a V-shaped guide slot in the 
table top with his right hand. 
His left hand is used to hold the 
package in place against the back 
guide. 

With the strap around the pack- 
age, the operator actuates the 
cycle bar under the control panel 
with his right hand. This causes 
the strap to be (a) tightened around 
the package to a pre-determined 
tension, (b) cut from the coil and 
(c) joined by welding. Acme Steel 
Co., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


ACME STEEL 
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FATTY ACIDS 
For Alkyd Finishes 

These two new fatty acids are 
available to vehicle manufacturers 
and have special interest in alkyd 
finishes: 

Neo-Fat 125 is said to be a new, 
heat stable, light colored unsatura- 
ted-type of fatty acid. Its color 
heat stability is reflected through 
all stages—storage, heat proces- 
sing, finished alkyd and exposure 
upon application. According to 
the manufacturer, this particular 
fatty acid assures alkyd processors 
of faster, more uniform cooking 
time because each lot of fatty acid 
produced must conform to rigid 
quality control specifications. 
Hence, the complete performance 
characteristics of this fatty acid 
remain consistent from one ship- 
ment to the next. Neo-Fat 125 
is adapted for the manufacture of 
long-oil alkyds. 

Neo-Fat 280 with a low un- 
saturated fatty acid content (less 
than 1%) is said to offer to alkyd 
manufacturers every property nec- 
essary for quality high-bake enam- 
els. It makes available pale, 
uniform alkyds used in premium 
white and pastel non-yellowing 
finishes. When properly formu- 
lated, applied and _ baked, this 
fatty acid provides good non- 
yellowing properties. Test have 
shown that Neo-Fat 280 alkyds 
modified with urea or melamine 
resins exhibit good heat and light 
stability; they have strong, hard 
chemical resistant films that are 
tough and flexible and will not 
embrittle or ‘‘check’’ upon aging. 
Such properties make for enamels 
used in the protection of house- 
hold appliances such as refrigera- 
tors, stoves, cabinets and venetian 
blinds. According to the manufac- 
turer, alkyds made from this fatty 
acid show good resistance to greases, 
oils, soaps, solvents, and other 
similar chemicals. 

Armour Chemical Div., 135 W. 
31st St., Chicago 9, III. 
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SILICA GEL 
Stops Gas in Metallics 

Syloid AL-1, a new type of 
silica gel is said to prevent the 
formation of hydrogen gas in 
metallic paints. According to the 
manufacturer, gas is formed by 
the reaction of moisture with 
aluminum, gold pigment and other 
finely divided metallic particles. 
Bulging of the lid of the container 
and leakage of the paint frequently 
is caused by gas and is a serious 
source of loss under shelf storage 
conditions. Tests show that this 
silica gel, added to aluminum 
paint in small quantities, absorbs 
the water before any reaction can 
take place. For complete in- 
formation on this additive, write 
to The Davison Chemical Co., 
Baltiniore 3, Md. 


TRIHYDRIC ALCOHOL 
For Alkyd Synthesis 

Trimethylol ethane (TME) is a 
trihydric alcohol recommended in 
the synthesis of alkyd resins. This 
polyol contains all primary hy- 
droxyl groups—a factor, which ac- 
cording to the manufacturer speeds 
up the alkyd manufacturing process 
and gives greater stability and 
durability to the paint formulated 
from the alkyd. It was also pointed 
out that TME has special impor- 
tance in alkyd resin formulations 
where viscosity and handling prop- 
erties are of major importance. 
Heyden Chemical Corp., 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


SURFACE ACTIVE AGENT 
For Latex Emulsions 

Water dispersible lecithin com- 
pound aids pigment dispersion and 
prevents foaming in latex emulsion 
paints, according to the manu- 
lacturer. Other features reported 
are: aids brushing and _ leveling, 
prevents caking of pigment, im- 
proves adhesion, acts as an anti- 
oxidant preventing hardening of 
dried film, improves compatibility 
ot oils, oleoresinous varnishes and 
alkyds with basic latices. This 
compound known as Clearate WD 
is available from Naftone, Inc., 
‘s Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. 
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KROMA RED 
applications: 


Toy and furniture enamels 
House and barn paints 
Floor enamels 

Resin and latex emulsion 
paints 

Automotive finishes 
Camouflage (high infrared 
reflectance) 


Rubber products 

Plastics 

Textile finishes 

Floor coverings 

Building materials 
Cement products 

Leather finishes 

Paper 

... and many other uses, 
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In exterior paint formulation, you can use 
“Dutch Boy” Basic Silicate White Lead “45X” 
to advantage to perform different functions. 


It is this adaptability, plus economy, that 
makes “45X”’ the factory manager’s favorite... 
as well as the paint maker’s and the factory 
chemist’s. 


Use “45X” in white House Paints, for exam- 
ple, and you improve self-cleaning properties. 
Its wetting ability allows the rain to spread over 
the painted surface, thus giving it a better 
chance to wash off the dirt. 


Use “45X” in tinted House Paints, and it helps 
make the film more durable, more resistant to 
color change. Also, because of its hydrophilic 
properties, “45X’’ promotes dirt removal and 
helps keep colors fresh and clean. 


National Lead Company: New York 6; Atlanta; Buffalo 3; 
Chicago 8; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 13; Dallas 2; Philadelphia 
25; Pittsburgh 12; St. Louis 1; San Francisco 10; Boston 6 , 
(National Lead Co. of Mass.). 














... that’s why 


Ditch Bog 


Basic Silicate 
White Lead 


“4S X 





is the factory manager's favorite 


Use adaptable “45X” in Primers, and you get 
the lead soaps that increase adhesion. And the 
water resistance needed to maintain the paint 
film’s adhesive bond which helps prevent peeling. 


Use “45X” in Porch and Floor Enamels, and 
it plasticizes the film . . . increasing abrasion 
resistance. More than that, it forms lead soaps 
that contribute to the flexibility and water resis- 
tance of the film, and thus improve adhesion. 


As its wide use by leading paint makers 
proves, “Dutch Boy” Basic Silicate White Lead 
“45X” is “lead” at its adaptable, economical 
best. Try it yourself. 





Wore oconomutidl foo] 


In adaptable “Dutch Boy” Basic Silicate 
White Lead “45X,” the reactive portion of 
each pigment particle is concentrated at the 
surface. This makes available proportion- 
ately larger amounts of “lead.” So you use 
eT eee, 
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SHAND & JUR 


TANK GAGING 
Automatic 


Remote automatic tank gaging 
is now possible no matter what 
the distance is between the gaging 
station and the tanks being gaged 
(few miles or thousands of miles), 
according to the manufacturer. 
The gaging is based on electrical 
impulses to transmit level measure- 
ment, which is known as the S. & 
J. Varioplex system. It is said 
that figures on either standing 
or transient storage can be ob- 
tained in less than one-half a 
minute, and measurements can 
be taken day or night and during 
all types of weather conditions. 
Applicable in the chemical, paint 
and varnish processing, etc. For 
complete details on this system, 
contact Shand and Jur Co., 8th 
and Carlton Streets, Berkeley, Calif. 


STYRENE EMULSION 
May Be Blended with GRS 


Fifty percent ‘‘Lustrex’’ stryene 
emulsion can be blended with 
GRS-2002 styrene-butadiene emul- 
sion, according to the manufac- 
turer. ‘‘Lustrex Latex 601-50 is 
said to be suitable for use in post- 
plasticized systems in which it 
can be substituted on a solids 
basis for other latices containing 
less emulsified styrene. May be 
used to formulate both interior 
and exterior paint systems as well 
as other types of surface coatings. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics 
Div., Springfield 2, Mass. 


ALUMINUM PASTE 
Improved Dispersibility 

MD-S515 is a high-pigment-vol- 
ume aluminum paste which is 
reported to retain itself in sus- 
pension longer, has greater leafing 
rate, and disperses more easily. 
Meets Federal Specification TT- 
A-468a Type II Class B and 
ASTM Specification D 962-49 Type 
II Class B. For formulating stable 
ready-mixed aluminum paints. 
Metals Disintegrating Co., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 
VINYL POLYMER 
Soluble In Aromatics 

Vinalak 300, a vinyl polymer, 
is said to be completely soluble 
in aromatic hydrocarbons result- 


ing in low viscosity at high solids. 
Uses include the formulation of 
coatings for concrete, stucco, 
brick, and plastered surfaces. Has 
good resistance to alkalis, water, 
abrasion, acid, and weathering, 
according to the claims of the 
manufacturer. An increase in the 
molecular weight occurs during 
the drying process and results in 
a film which is no longer soluble in 
aromatic hydrocarbons. This fac- 
tor produces paints which mini- 
mize lifting by subsequent coats 
and improves resistance to gaso- 
line. High gloss paints can be 
obtained by grinding in conven- 
tional paint equipment. Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc., 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
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NOW You Can Stop 
Pressure Build-Up in 
Aluminum Paints With 


SYLOID AL! 


Tests conducted by the Al 
tories of Aluminum Com 
dicate that SYLOID AL-1 


Uuminum Research Labora- 
pany of America “. 


: , When used in concentra- 
ased on total weight 


os entrations up to 0.5%,” 
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<> 
THE COMPARATIVE PROPERTIES 


OF STYRENE AND VINYLTOLUENE 


DOW vinyltoluene produced as a meta-para mixture exhibits properties 


of interest to makers of paint vehicles, synthetic resins and rubber 








Vinyl- Styrene Vinyltoluene 

PROPERTY toluene N-99 Difference 
re ee ee a, errr rr se _ Seer Higher 
oS ee, | ee | res Lower 
oo ge ly. ee > | se 1O50.........4ewer 
Monomer refractive index, @ 35°C..........1.5342.........1.5439........ Lower 
Polymer refractive index, @ 35°C...........1.581...........1590.........Lower 
Salting pot, “C. @ 760 wm............... 17171 ........145........ . ig 
eer) err ere Per Higher 
eS | 
Shrinkage on polymerizing, %.............13.35.......... 13.85......... ower 
Oe ee ree Te eee, erry Mixed isomers 


For further information concerning Dow vinyltoluene, write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Coatings 
Technical Service, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW_ PLASTICS 
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S. C. Murray 





T. J. Gould 


SPENCER KELLOGG 


Robert L. Beyer has been appointed 
general sales manager. He succeeds 
Robert C. Boggess who has retired. 
Mr. Beyer joined the firm in 1935, serv- 
ing most recently as sales manager of 
the Soybean, Coconut and Castor Oils 
Department. In 1951, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Industrial 
Oils Industry Advisory Committee to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Beyer has also served 
on various committees of the Buffalo 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Associa- 
tivn. Mr. Boggess joined Spencer Kel- 
lovg in 1916, becoming general sales 
manager in 1933. 

tichard E. James has been named 
sa'es manager of the Linseed Oil Divi- 
sin, succeeding Sydney C. Murray 
w!o has retired. Mr. James joined the 
conpany in 1947 and most recently 
se: ved as Manager of the Linseed Oil 
M al Department. Mr. Murray joined 
S; -ncer Kellogg and Sons, Inc., in 1909 
st: ting in the sales department. He 


partment in 1915, becoming sales man- 
ager in 1933. 

Thomas J. Gould has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager in charge 
of the Baltimore territory succeeding 
Herbert L. Bayer who has been named 
district sales manager of the New York 
City office. Mr. Gould joined the firm 
in 1935 in the Purchasing Department. 
He was transferred to the Linseed Oil 
Division in 1949, as sales representative 
for the Buffalo District, a position he 
held until now. Mr. Gould has been 
active in the Buffalo Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association. 


BROWN-ALLEN 


Robert A. Pollock, general manager 
of the oil division at Staten Island, 
N.Y., has been elected a vice-president. 

T. J. E. Brown has resigned as vice- 
president and sales manager. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE 


Daniel P. Wedel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Carl R. Faelten, Newark, N.J.; and 
John Bond, Torrance, Calif., technical 
sales representatives, have been ap- 
pointed district sales managers for 
Selectron Resin Products. The new 
district sales managers will continue to 
operate under the guidance of Dr., E. 
H. Haux, general sales manager. 


HILTON-DAVIS 


Ross M. Hastie has been elected 
divisional vice-president of Hilton-Davis 
Chemical, a division of Sterling Drug, 
Inc. He has been associated with the 
firm for 17 years. Most recently he was 
director of purchasing. Mr. Hastie 
also supervised sales of Hilton-Davis’ 
organic intermediates to pigment and 
dyestuff manufacturers. 
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Now Available 





Rock-Bottom Price 


Specifications 





Melting Point 
(cube in mercury)... . .110-130° ¢ 


Color (Neville Color Scale)..... 9-13 
Acid Number......... less than 1 


Saponification Number... .. 0 


lodine Number........ 130-160 


Uses 


Fast Drying Aluminum Paints 


Drum Paints 
(other than light colored) 


Porch and Deck Paints 
Pipe Coating Oils 

Metal Primers 

Chassis Blacks 


LX-782 


An Oxidizing 
Petroleum Resin 


*in Drums F.O.B Neville Island, Pa. 


istics . 








NEVILLE 









FF wp. 

















LX-782 is a low-cost, oxidizing, heat 
reactive hydrocarbon resin. Varnishes 
made by heat reacting LX-782 with 
drying oils at a temperature of about 
550° F have these worthwhile character- 
. . low cost, fast drying, good light 
stability, and excellent resistance to acids, 
alkalis, alcohols, gasoline, grease, water. 


Write today for samples 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA 


P-51 Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Col. 
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TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
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Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

















better say “Titanox-C-50” 


(rutile-calcium pigment; 50% Ti02) 


Finding the proper combination of white pigment and extender 
to produce the flat wall paint properties you want can be a 
tiresome task or it can be as easy as saying ‘““TITANOX-C-50.” 

In many cases, the proper combination of TITANOX-C-50 

and extender will yield the sheen, hiding, washability and 
color uniformity you want. 


TITANOX-C-50 provides desirable hiding at low cost for all 
paints in which higher titanium dioxide content than that of 
TITANOX-RCHT (30% TiO2) is indicated. Like TITANOX-RCHT, 
TITANOX-C-50 is superior to ordinary mixtures of titanium 
dioxide and extenders in hiding power per dollar of pigment. 


Consult our Technical Service Department for assistance with 
your paint formulation problems. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Atlanta 2; Boston 6; 
Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; 
Pittsburgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. In Canada: 
Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 


TITANOX 
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UNION CARBIDE 


John D. Benedito has been ap- 
pointed assistant general sales manager 
of the Bakelite Com- 
pany, a division of 
Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Benedito 
joined Union Car- 
bide in 1935. Prior 
to his present ap- 
pointment, Mr. 
Benedito managed 
the molding and 

1D. extrusion materials 

Benedito department. Dr. R. 

H. Crist has been 

named Director of Research, Physical 

Processes Department, Carbide and 

Carbon Chemicals Company, a division 

of Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 

tion. Dr. Crist joined Carbide and 

Carbon in 1945 after having worked 
five years on the Manhattan Project. 





PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES 


Arnold R. Beinstein has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president. He 
was formerly assistant general sales 
manager of the firm’s chemical division. 
Mr. Beinstein has been associated with 
Publicker for the past eight years. 


DU PONT 


William Schuyler Colfax, Jr., has 
retired after spending 46 years with the 
firm. He joined the firm in 1907. For 
nearly the last 25 years Mr. Colfax has 
been associated with the Chicago sales 
office of Du Pont’s Finishes Division, 
engaged in sales of automotive refinishes 


HERCULES POWDER 
Philip A. Belk, of the firm’s Adver- 


tising Department, has been named 
chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee of the Society of the Plastics 
Industry. 

Montgomery R. Budd has been 
appointed director of advertising for 
Hercules Powder. He succeeds Theo- 
dore Marvin who resigned to become 
president of the Michigan Chemical 
Corporation of St. Louis, Mich. Mr. 
Budd was named assistant manager of 
the advertising department in 1932. 


SUN CHEMICAL 


Alvin S. Baer has been appointed 
chairman of the firm’s paint group. He 
had served as vice president and director 
of A. C. Horn Company, a Sun affiliate. 


Mr. Baer will continue to make his 
headquarters in Long Island City and 
will supervise the following companies: 
A. C. Horn Company; products finish- 
ing division of Hudson Paint & Varnish, 
Inc.; A. C. Horn Company, Ltd., and 
A. C. Horn Company of Texas. 


E. W. COLLEDGE 

Joseph B. de Bauernfeind . has 
joined the home office staff of E. W. 
Colledge, GSA, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., 
sales agents for the Naval Stores Divi- 
sion of The Glidden Company and the 
American Turpentine & Tar Company, 
New Orleans. Mr. de Bauernfeind was 
manager of Colledge’s Detroit sales 
office until 1948 when he joined the 
S. S. Skelton Company, Cleveland. He 
became vice-president of that company 
prior to his move to Jacksonville. 





from start to finish... 


WITC¢CO 
Aluminum Stearates* 





meet all your requirements 


Secure the degree of flatting you want in your paints, lacquers 
or varnishes with one of these 3 Witco Aluminum Stearates: 


Witco Aluminum —Flatting 
Stearate Efficiency 


Properties 








materials. s : : 
#132 Moderate High free fat, tri type soap with 


flatting minimum gelling properties. 
Intermediate Fairly high free fat...will not gell 
flatting too readily. Recommended for max- 
imum wash resistance in dry films. 
Low free fat. This is the most effi- 
cient flatting agent of all Witco’s 
aluminum stearates, 


DOW CHEMICAL #16 


Thomas M. Gow has been named 
supervisor of plastics sales for the 
Cleveland area. He 716 Maximum 
was formerly assis- wes 
tant to the head of 
coatings sales sec- 
tion at Midland, 
Mich. Mr. Gow 
joined the New York 
City office as a 
coatings salesman in 
1946 and moved to 
Midland two years 
TM. later. M. H. P. 
Gow Morand of the Chi- 
cago office will suc- 
ceed Mr. Gow. Mr. Morand has been 
with Dow since 1949 when he joined wi[oo 
coatings technical service at Midland. 
William I. Wilson has been appointed 
to the Chicago office as a coatings sales- 
man, and Jack C. Baumgartner has 
been appointed to the St. Louis office 
in a similar capacity. 


Witco’s long experience in the manufacture of stearates, plus 
careful quality control, assure you of a uniform, dependable 
product. Write today for technical information, samples or 
assistance with your formulation. 


*Made in Witco’s plants in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. and Chicago, Ill. 





~ WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


¥) 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 


LOS ANGELES - 
SAN FRANCISCO .- 
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NATIONAL LEAD 


William Knust, advertising man- 
ager since 1927 has retired. He is suc- 
ceeded by T. Howard Sarine, formerly 
assistant advertising manager. Edward 
A. Olson becomes assistant advertising 
manager. Mr. Knust joined National 
Lead in 1909, working his way up 
through every division of the advertis- 
ing department. Mr. Sarine joined the 
firm in 1923. He became assistant ad- 
vertising manager in 1927. Mr. Olson 
started his career with the company in 
1914 at the Carter White Lead Com- 
pany plant in Chicago. 

NATIONAL STARCH 

John C. Clay, assistant administra- 

tor, National Production Authority, 


has completed his duties with the 
agency and is returning to his position 


as assistant to the executive vice-presi- 
dent of National Starch. He served 
with the NPA for 14 months. Mr. Clay 
will continue to serve as consultant to 
H. B. McCoy, acting NPA adminis- 
trator. 
CELANESE 

William A. Shine and P. Wenzell, 
Jr., have joined the firm’s Develop- 
ment Department. The Department 
was recently established with E. T. 
Powers as director to study new tech- 
nological developments here and abroad 
and to act as an instrument for long 
range planning. Mr. Shine most re- 
cently served as director of marketing 
development for Arnold, Hoffman and 
Company, Inc., American affiliate of 
Imperial Chemical Industries. Mr. 
Wenzell was formerly with the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 








That’s what the man said... 


“We gave it a real test! We have a stand-by mill that’s in 
poor shape and awaiting an overhaul. We had to press it 
into emergency service and we were having trouble getting 


a grind better than 4742. 


“We added 2% Tenlo on the pigment weight. Our 
grind went up to 614; grinding time was cut in half.” 


Old mills or new, Tenlo-70 will save you time and money. 
Get that sample off your shelf and use it today. 


PROPERTIES OF TENLO-70 
Amber + form 
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NUODEX 

C. J. Kaiser has been appointed 
manager of Field Service. In addition 
to previous responsibilities, he will de- 
velop the activities of this new contact 
liaison service. Mr. Kaiser has been 
engaged in technical service work in the 
protective coatings industry for more 
than 25 years. 

William James Houston has been 
named manager of paint industry sales. 
He joined the firm in 1946 and was most 
recently regional sales manager for the 
Eastern-Atlantic Seaboard. 

Robert Clarke Brumberger has 
been appointed manager of chemical 
industry sales. Prior to his appoint- 
ment, he was administrative assistant 
to the general sales manager. Mr. 
Brumberger joined the firm in 1951. 





E. C. Bergen 


W. S. Rheem Il 


RHEEM MFG. 


W. S. Rheem II has been promoted 
from Western Division manager to as- 
sistant general manager. Mr. Rhee 
joined the firm 15 years ago. E. C. 
Bergen, who had been regional mai- 
ager of Rheem plants in the Richmon(, 
California area, becomes the new Wes - 
ern Division manager. He joined tle 
firm in 1937, becoming successively 
plant engineer, and production, plart 
and regional manager. 











PAID 


when you 
call for 


Marhon FZU0" 


Soluble High Styrene Paint Resin and Paint Chips 
Four Different Viscosity Grades Give You 


Easier, More Flexible Paint Formulations 


Enjoy greater freedom in the use of reactive pigments and obtain con- 
trolled viscosity without pigment changes. The chemical inertness of the 
“9200” resins, along with the high film build of the LLV formulations, 


make them: perfect for use in maintenance and anti-corrosion coatings. 


Use MARBON 9200 HV for low vehicle solids at higher viscosity. 
Use MARBON 9200 MV and LV for general use. 
Use MARBON 9200 LLV for high vehicle solids at lower viscosity. 


GET THE FACTS — Wrtte TODAY FOR TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 





MARBON... Your Buy-Word for Product Perfection 


oy ue Se Toke a 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID 


R. A. Hoekelman has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Plastics 
and Resins Division. He was formerly 
assistant general manager. Mr. Hoekel- 
man is succeeded as assistant general 
manager, by Dr. L. P. Moore, formerly 
director of the Development Division 
of the company’s Stamford Research 
Laboratories. 

Other appointments within the divi- 
sion sales manager, H. B. Freeman as 
technical director, and W. F. White- 
scarver as assistant division sales man- 
ager. 


DIAMOND ALKALI 


William B. Beeson, Jr. has been 
named sales manager of Diamond A\l- 
kali’s new subsidiary, Belle Alkali Com- 


pany, of Belle, W. Va. He will be lo- 
cated in Cleveland. Mr. Beeson joined 
the company in 1933. Most recently 
he served as assistant branch manager 
at Diamond's Pittsburgh office. 

Fred W. Fraley has retired as vice- 
president. He recently resigned as a 
director of the company. Mr. Fraley’s 
25-year career with Diamond began in 
1928 as Manager of Diamond’s South- 
west Sales Office in Houston, Texas. 
He was named vice-president in 1946. 


SHIELD CHEMICAL 

Frank J. Emerson, formerly of 
Spray-Insulation, Newark, N. -J., has 
joined the firm at Verona, N. J., as 
sales engineer. He will handle com- 
pany sales on Drycrete and Masticote 
waterproofing 





Anproved— 


FOR LATEX and 
EMULSION PAINTS 


OVTERERCE MODIFIER 








A SURFACE ACTIVE COLLOID WITH 
A TRIPLE EFFECT 


° Facilitates Pigment Dispersion 

° Reduces Foaming 

¢ Improves Package Stability 
R & R 551 is economical to use — Simplifies 
formulation — Write for testing sample 


ROSS & ROWE INC. 


50 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N_Y. 
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WRIGLEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





TITANIUM PIGMENT 


Earl W. Diener has been named 
eastern sales manager of National Lead 
Company’s Titani 
um Pigment Cor 
poration. Mr: 
Diener joined th 
firm in 1937 as a 
Titanium Pigmen 
salesman in the 
Philadelphia _ terri 
tory. In 1943 h 
was placed in charge 
of the New England 
territory and in 
1950, was appointed 
a district sales man 
ager, which position he held until the 
present appointment. John A. South- 
worth has been appointed assistant 
trade sales manager. Most recently he 
was trade sales supervisor of the Na- 
tional Lead Company of Massachusetts. 





E. W. 


Diener 


G-E 


Richard A. Steenrod has been 
named silicone sales representative at 
Cincinnati. He joined G-E in 1949 as a 
member of the chemical and metallur- 
gical training program. After complet- 
ing the course, Mr. Steenrod held vari- 
ous silicone engineering and marketing 
positions at Waterford, N.Y. 

Fred M. Pugh has been appointed 
sales representative for the firm’s sili- 
cone products department to industries 
in central and eastern Ohio. He will 
make his headquarters at G-E’s Chemi- 
cal Division office at 1105 Chester Ave., 
Cleveland. Mr. Pugh was formerly a 
silicone sales representative in Cin- 
cinnati. 


GENERAL MILLS 


Abner C. Hopkins, Jr., has been 
appointed director of chemical sales 
for the Chemical Division. He was 
formerly director of Commercial Chemi- 
cal Development at the General Mills 
research laboratories in Minneapolis, 
a position he held since joining the 
company a year ago. He will eventually 
establish his office at the firm’s chemoil 
plant in Kankakee, III. 


SHARPLES CORP. 
Fred W. Stakelbeck has _ been 


elected a member of the Board of 
Directors. He was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production in 1950. 


RINSHED-MASON 


Arthur L. Hoffman has been ap- 
pointed. sales representative. He will 
sell in the Wisconsin area where he has 
over nine years experience with indus- 
trial and automotive type paint finishes. 
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Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


PATENTS AND COPYRIGHTS 


424 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
tents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 50c for each copy 
desired to Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel. 


Mar-Resistant Paint 
U. S. Patent 2,640,038. Edward A. 
Wilder and Francis E. Chapman, Ra- 
cine, Wis., assignors to S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 

A mar-resistant paint composition 
comprising pigment and vehicle, said 
vehicle consisting essentially of an 
organic solvent, a resin and an ester 
of a polyhydric alcohol selected from the 
group consisting of pentaerythritol, poly- 
pentaerythritol and mixtures thereof, 
at least partially esterified exclusively 
with a monocarboxylic saturated fatty 
acid having from 15 to 22 carbon atoms, 
said ester being soluble in said resin and 
forming a physical solution therewith 
and being present in a quantity within 
a range of from an amount sufficient 








to increase the contact angle of water 
with material treated with said com- 
position 20° over that treated with a 
quantity of said composition not con- 
taining said ester, the upper limit of 
said range being 4% by weight of the 
total composition. 


Pentaerythritol Soya Alkyd 


U. S. Patent 2,637,708. Paul E. Mar- 
ling and August R. Hempel, Dayton, 
Ohio, assignors to Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., a corporation 
of Delaware. 

In the process of producing a de- 
gummed soybean oil-modified alkyd 
resin the step consisting of the reaction 
of pentaerythritol and degummed soy- 














Ultrasonic Dispersion 


U. S. Patent 2,637,535. Michael Henry 
Miller Arnold, Birmingham, England, 
assignor to Postans Limited, Birmingham 
England, a corporation of Great Britain. 

[he new or improved process for 
manufacturing paints comprising the 
steps of effecting the admixture of a 
powdered pigment and a carrier liquid 
of low viscosity, subjecting the mixture 
to ultrasonic vibrations to ensure a 
uniform dispersion of the pigment in 
the carrier liquid, reducing the product 
to a desired solids content by evapora- 
tion, then adding the preparation 
aforesaid in the required proportion to a 
liquid which is to constitute the body 
of the paint and which liquid is of 
relatively high viscosity, and subse- 
quently effecting a mixture of the liquid 
pigment preparation of relatively low 
viscosity and the liquid of relatively 
high viscosity. 


Siloxane Compositions 


U. S. Patent 2,637,719. John E. Dereich, 
Painesville, Ohio, assignor to Diamond 
kali Company, Cleveland, Ohio, a 
poration of Delaware 

The method which includes the steps 
f combining a compound of the general 
formula RSi(OY),U3-n, wherein R is 
ccted from the group consisting of 
alkyl, aryl, alkaryl, and aralkyl radicals, 
Y is selected from the group consisting 
primary alkyl, aryl, alkaryl, and 
lkyl radicals, X is halogen, and 
is an integer from 1 to 2, inclusive, with 
a hydrolyzate of a compound of the 
general formula R’R”SiU2, wherein 
R’ and R” are selected from the group 
sisting of alkyl, aryl, alkaryl, and 
ar. Ikyl radicals, and X is halogen, and 
re-cting the mixture thus obtained 
wih a strong dehydrating mineral acid 
he substantial absence of water. 


° a + 
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SOLVENTS 


acetone 

n-butyl acetate 
ethyl acetate 
2-ethylbuty! alcohol 
2-ethythexy! alcohol 
isobutyl acetate 
isobutyl! alcohol 
isopropyl acetate 


PLASTICIZERS 


dibutyl phthalate | 
diethyl phthalate 

di-(2-ethylbutyl) phthalate 

di-(2-ethylhexyl) phthalate (DOP) 
di-(methoxyethyl) phthalate 

dimethy! phthalate 

di-z-ethylhexy! adipate 

di-isobuty! phthaiare 


ANTI-SKINNING AGENTS 


Tecquinol 
mono-tert-butyl hydroquinone 
Tenamene 20 


FILM FORMERS 


cellulose acetate 
cellulose acetate butyrate 





For the paint, varnish and 
lacquer industry 


Stocks of most of these 

Eastman Industrial Chemicals are 

carried in the larger industrial centers of 
the United States. For further information, 


EASTMAN 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


























write or call our nearest sales office. 


Eastman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Sales representative for TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY, division of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: East Ch 





1 Prod , Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; New York—260 Madison Ave.; Fram. 


ingham, Mass.—65 Concord St.; Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bldg.; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; St. Louis—Continental 
Bidg.; Houston—412 Main St.; West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles— 
4800 District Bivd.; Portland—520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Seattle—821 Second Ave. 
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bean oil at a temperature above about 
450° F. for at least about 10 minutes 
prior to the introduction of the oil- 
soluble alcoholysis catalyst, then adding 
the said catalyst and continuing the 
alcoholysis until a clear solubility at 
room temperature of at least 2.5 parts 
by volume of methyl alcohol per part 
by volume of product is obtained, then 
esterifying the resulting product by 
adding a dicarboxylic acid anhydride 
until the acid value is reduced below 
about 15. 


Melamine Composition 
With Filler 


U. S. Patent 2,639,277. Andrew A. 
Varela, Old Greenwich, Conn., assignor 
to American Cyanamid Company, New 
York, N. Y., a corporation of Maine. 

A resinous composition having di- 
minished toxicity at decomposition 


temperatures consisting of from 35 to 
45% by weight of a melamine-formal- 
dehyde resin and from 65 to 55% by 
weight of a filler, respectively, based 
on the total weight of said composition; 
wherein said filler consists of from 10 
to 20% by weight of china clay and 
from 90 to 80% by weight of glass 
fibers, respectively, based on the total 
weight of the filler. 


Oil Modified Alkyd 


U. S. Patent 2,637,707. Paul E. Marl- 
ing and August R. Hempel, Dayton, 
Ohio, assignors to Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., a corporation 
of Delaware. 

The process of preparing a clear oil- 
modified alkyd resin comprising the 
alcoholysis of degummed soybean oil 
with monopentaerythritol in the pres- 
ence of an alcoholysis catalyst until 





HIDDEN BY LANDSLIDES 
for thousands of years! 





Que in Southern France, be- 
fore the last Ice Age, one of our 
Stone Age ancestors sat by the fire in his 
cave dwelling. He was warm and, having 
just dined on roast bison, he felt good. 
Reflectively chewing on a charred bone 
to get at the marrow, he dreamily con- 
templated the buttery black paste—a mix- 
ture of burnt bone and fat—which so 
stubbornly clung to his hands. Seized by 
a sudden emotional impulse, he stepped 
to the nearest wall of his cave and drew 
a few tentative lines on the flat rock sur- 
face with his finger. The pigment he 
utilized—bone black—is employed by the 
paint industry to this day. Since the basic 
desires of our Paleolithic artist were cen- 
tered on food—a dire necessity in the case 





of a nomadic hunting people retreating 
before the encroaching ice sheets —his 
initial aesthetic creative efforts eventu- 
ally evolved into the outlines of animals 
he hunted for food. 

None of these drawings had durabil- 
ity, of course. But some fine specimens 
were found in the Dordogne district of 
France where landslides, probably at the 
end of the last Ice Age, had hidden the 
cave dwellings of Cro-Magnon men for 
thousands of years. The first recorded 
evidence of the use of paint was thus 
preserved. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 17 
Plant & Laboratory: Monaca (Josephtown) Pa. 


THIS 1S NUMBER 1 OF A SERIES 


1c or more of four purpo 
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ZnO-ONE OF THE PAINT INDUSTRY’S ESSENTIALS 
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the methyl alcohol test shows the 
solubility of 1 part of product to at 
least 2.5 parts of methyl alcohol ; 

room temperature, then esterifyin 

the resulting product with a dica: 

boxylic acid anhydride selected fro: 

the group consisting of phthalic anh. 

dride and a mixture of phthalic anh 

dride and maleic anhydride wherei» 
the latter does not exceed 5 per cent | 

weight of the former. 


Styrene Drying Oil 
Interpolymer 


U. S. Patent 2,639,272. Gerald A 
Griess and Arthur S. Teot, Midlan 
Mich., assignors to The Dow Chemical! 
Company, Midland, Mich., a corporc 
tion of Delaware. 

A process for making a_toluen 
soluble interpolymer of a monoviny] 
aromatic compound, an alpha-methy- 
lene alkyl aromatic compound and a 
drying oil fatty acid, which comprises 
interpolymerizing from 10 to 90 parts 
by weight of a drying oil fatty acid and 
from 90 to 10 parts of a mixture con- 
sisting of from 50 to 85 per cent by 
weight of a monovinyl aromatic com- 
pound having the formula: 


~~ 


¥ 


CH=CH; 


and from 50 to 15 percent of an alpha- 
methylene alkyl aromatic compound 
having the formula: 


anes Hs 
x 


in which formulas X and Y each repre- 
sents a member of the group consisting 
of hydrogen and lower alkyl radicals 
containing not more than three carbon 
atoms and R is an alkyl radical con- 
taining not more.than two carbon 
atoms, by heating the mixture of poly- 
merizable materials at temperatures 
between 120° and 300° C. 








LANCASTER, ALLWINE & 
ROMMEL 
REGISTERED PATENT 
ATTORNEYS 
e 
Suite 424, 815 — 15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Patent Practice before U. S. 
Patent Office. Validity and In- 
fringements Investigations and 

Opinions. 
Booklet and form “Evidence of 
Conception”’ forwarded upon re- 








quest. 
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GRASSELLI CHEMICALS 
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Du Pont IN-2555 (Phenyl Mercury Oleate) 
is an organic mercurial unsurpassed for forti- 
fying paint against mildew occurrence. It is 
water-insoluble, nonvolatile at ordinary tem- 
peratures and stable to ultraviolet radiation. 
Additionally, it produces an amorphous film 
that will not creep or bloom on the surface. 
IN-2555 is effective in low concentrations 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


816. u. 5. pat OFF 


FOR THE PAINT INDUSTRY INCLUDE: 


Potassium Silicate 
Sodium Metasilicate 
Aluminum Chloride 
Nitric Acid 

And many others 


Chiorosulfonic Acid 

Sulfuric Acid 

Muriatic Acid 

Sodium Silicate 

Aluminum Sulphate, 
lron-Free 


poco 


FUNGICIDE 


and can usually be added to production mixes 
without formulation changes. 

Many paint manufacturers are already 
profiting with Du Pont IN-2555. Its unique 
characteristics and wide adaptability can 
help you to improve your products, too. For 
detailed technical data, fill out and return 
the coupon today. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Please send me technical bulletin with detailed infor- 
mation on Du Pont IN-2555 Fungicide. 


Name Title 





Company 





Address 








IT'S NOT DIRT! 
IT'S MILDEW 








To prevent mildew, 


fortify paint with Du Pont JN..9555 
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WOOD FINISHING 
(From page 30) 





needless waste of solvent in the 
low solids lacquer. Low viscosity 
nitro-cottons in combination with 
ester gum and a variety of short 
oil alkyds, are now largely used. 
Solid contents of 30-40% are now 
quite common as against the older 
lacquers with 20-25% solids. The 
nominal price is highe r, but there 
is no doubt of the greater economy 
obtained in use. In short, when 
actual mileage is considered high 
solid lacquers are always cheaper. 

The solvents used by lacquer 
manufacturers today, are under- 





going significant changes. The 
completion of the Shell plant 
at Stanlow, Cheshire® has marked 
the beginning of an _ interesting 
struggle. This struggle is between 
solvent based on the fermentation 
of molasses and those based on 
the cracking of heavy fuel oils 
or petroleum residues. Six years 
ago, the writer investigated lac- 
quers based on methyl iso-butyl 
carbonal and methyl iso-butyl ke- 
tone in lieu of butyl acetate and 
butyl alcohol. He was then firmly 
of the opinion that such lacquers 
were fully equal in application 
properties and showed greater econ- 
omy in use’. Subject to adequate 
supplies being available, the ques- 
tion definitely resolves itself into 
the simple one of price. Butyl 





Anxious to avoid the need for a large inven- 
tory, the makers of this paint tested many 
solvents in order to find an all-purpose 
thinner. Of the many tried, Sun Spirits 
alone was able to maintain uniform qual- 
ity. They have used it exclusively now 
for 22 years with complete satisfaction. 





The owners of this plant used a solvent 
that often gave varnishes a dark cast or 
caused them to gum. Changing to Sun 
Spirits 11 years ago solved the problem. 
Largely due to the greater uniformity of 
this Sun product, the varnishes have 
gained in reputation since its adoption. 


WHY SUN SPIRITS HELPS YOU 
MAKE A BETTER PRODUCT 


Sun Spirits is a carefully bal- 
anced product. It has good 
wetting-out power. Volatility is 
controlled to insure a rate of 
drying that is neither too fast 
nor too slow. Purity is constantly 
checked and rechecked to make 
certain of a reliable, high-quality 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUM OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. © SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 


product. In new formulas as well 
as old, and in experimenting with 
new materials, you can rely on 
the uniformity and quality of 
Sun Spirits. For full information, 
or the counsel of an experienced 


representative, just call your 


nearest Sun Oil Company Office. 


UNOC 











acetate and butyl alcohol will have 
to be cheaper than methyl iso- 
butyl carbonol and methyl iso- 
butyl ketone if they are to main- 
tain even a partial hold on the 
lacquer industry in Great Britain. 

There have been no significant 
changes in the type of spray color 
solution or in matte lacquers and 
matting solutions. Spray colors 
are still largely dilute solutions 
of spirit soluble dyes, bound in 
shellac or nitro-cotton. Matting 
lacquers and solutions are still 
based mainly on low resin nitro- 
cotton with stearate or synthetic 
waxes or colloidal silica as matting 
agents. 

Styrenated and short oil alkyds 
have been creeping into the fields 
of cellulose pigmented enamels 
for kitchen cabinets and nursery 
furniture etc. 

In general, it can be main- 
tained that the way to radical 
improvement in the wood finish- 
ing industry is still interconnected 
with forced drying or low tempera- 
ture baking as a primary measure. 
Once this is undertaken, the field 
is thrown open to the multitude 
of low temperature thermo-setting 
resins which are constantly ap- 
pearing.§ 

References 

1. N. A. de Bruyne, ‘“‘Wood”, March, 1940 

2. Butterworth, Building Research Inst. 1942 

3. B. } Letsky, “Product Finishing’’, Jan. 1952 
4. B. M. Letsky, “Paint and Varnish Production, 

New York, Oct. 1951 
5. B. M. Letsky, ‘Furnishing World”, Feb. 1951 
6. J. L. Edgar, R.T.C, Monograph, 1950, No. 2 
7. B. M. Letsky, “Paint and Varnish Production”, 

New York Internation issue, Nov. 1950 


8. B. M. Letsky, “Paint Manufacture’, Dec. 1948 


*Director of Industrial Finishes Development, Ault 
& Wiberg Group, London England. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: $.20 per word, except 
those seeking employment, for 
which rate is $.10 per word. 
Minimum: ten words. Address all 
replies to Box Number, c/o Paint 
and Varnish Production, 855 
Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 1, New York. 





College graduate desires laboratory posi 
tion. 15 years experience in paints, var 
nishes, and allied coatings including con 
trol and development work, specifications 
technical service, capable of laboratory 
and plant supervision, considerable ex- 
perience in latex emulsion paints and 
aqueous pigment dispersions. Box 811. 
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E CUT COSTS! Get high-speed, trouble-free production 





EARNS  1TS WAY 

















MODEL “H’ 


Paint Filler with 





Cover Dropper & Capper 


S The Elgin Model ‘H’ fills oil and water base paints, 
places covers, and seals all sizes of cans with double 
friction covers (1/32 gal. to 1 gal.) — completely auto- 
matic. Quick changeover and ease of cleaning are 
additional features which account for the popularity 
of the Model ‘H’ in both large and small plants. 
Write Today for New Folder illustrating 
| Elgin Equipment — Address Dept. VA 


200 BROOK STREET 
ELGIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY - ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


ALKYDOL.. eens 


long respected name 
in research and development 











of 

SYNTHETIC RESINS 
ALKYD EPOXY 
MALEIC VARNISHES 


PHENOLIC DISPERSIONS 


Hey to accept our wholehearted 
We invite you Poti cooperation, long experience and 


quality formulations as an 
aid to improving your products. 


ALKYDOL Laboratories, Juc. 








3230 South 50th Avenue, Cicero 50, Mlinois 
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MASONRY COATINGS 


(From page 33) 





thoroughly for dampness. If this con 


dition exists it would be unwise to use 


an oil base coating. 
Bituminous Coatings—-Bituminous coat 
ings are highly resistant to the chemical 
attack of cement, but due to their color, 
are very seldom used above ground. 
Their main forte is for below or under 
ground foundation waterproofing where 
they have no peer. For above ground 
they are available in drab colors suit- 
able only for industrial plants. 


Transparent Coatings 
Transparent coatings are finishes lack 


ing in opacity. They are principally 


used on limestone, brick and other sur- 
faces where the original color of the sur- 
face is desired. 

The most prominent types of trans- 
parent membrane coatings are: 
The Stearate Based Type—This coating 
is usually composed of aluminum stear- 
ate dispersed in a suitable solvent. The 
excellent water insolubility and repel- 
lency of this chemical is used to advan- 
tage. The stearate particles line the 
walls of the millions of pores or capil- 
laries existing in the masonry surface, 
thus materially retarding the entrance 
of moisture. In this manner the wall is 
protected from moisture without physi- 
cally affecting the appearance of the 
surface. 
Silicone Based Type—The latest type of 
transparent waterproofing to come into 
prominence is the silicone based prod- 
uct. The silicones possess a lower sur- 





Spencer Kellogg Varnish Oils 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


“SUPERIOR”, by Spencer Kellogg, is the name of 

the linseed varnish oil that sets the industry’s 
standard. The Superior Process is the original refining 
method that combines neutralization by alkali-refining 
with washing, vacuum-drying, bleaching and de-waxing 
by refrigeration to remove the last possible impurity. 


Also developed from “Superior” to meet the need for 
faster polymerization and lower acid values after 
cooking are SUPERIOR “C” and KEL-VI’'-TOL. 

Superior “C’’ contains a polymerization catalyst 
and can be bodied to a Z5 viscosity in two-thirds 
the time required for Superior. 


Kel-Vi'-tol, an extremely fast bodying 
oil, has a higher catalyst content than 
Superior “C” and can be cooked to a Z5 
body in one-fifth the time needed for Superior. 


For more information on these and over 
eighty other special oils, write to the Technical 
Service Department for your copy of OILS FOR 
THE PROTECTIVE COATINGS INDUSTRY. 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND 
SONS, INC. Buffalo 5, N.Y. 








used for the same purpose. Because ; 
this property they are readily able 1 
penetrate the very small capillaric 
existing ina wall. This is effected wit! 
out sealing the pores so that any moi 
ture contained within the wall will hay 
an opportunity to escape without i: 
juring the coating. 

The following advantages can | 
attributed to the above transpare: 
(1) Retardation of efflore 
cence; Since efflorescence is impossib 
without the presence of water, it is r 
tarded when the treated surface pri 
vents the entrance of the moistur 
(2) The silicone coating can be applic 
at freezing temperatures. (3) The m: 
sonry is allowed to “‘breathe.”’ (4) Goo 
penetration of the coating into the wal 
this is especially true of the silicor 
product due to its low surface tensio1 
Because of this deep penetration, weat! 
ering action can only influence the out 
layers of the wall, the inner layers bi 
ing protected. (5) The appearance 
the wall is not materially altered.  (¢ 
Minimizing the flaking and peeling « 
interior and exterior paints. 

Since the entrance of water is great! 
reduced it cannot penetrate to the i 
terior thus pushing the paint from th 


coatings: 


wall; and in a similar but reverse: 


manner exterior paints are protecte 
from the condensation of steam on th 
inner walls. 
cracking of the wall; This destructio: 
of masonry results from a constant an 
repetitious freezing and thawing « 
trapped moisture causing its contra 
tion and expansion. Reduction of th 
content of moisture contained in th 
wall will increase the life of the masonry 
(8) Reduces the accumulation of dit 
and soot on the surface; Water is a 
excellent carrier of dirt and soot; if th 
water is repelled and cannot penetrat 
the wall, it naturally will result in les 
dirt adhering to the face of the wall. 
Since varying conditions exist i 
masonry walls there is no coating tha 
can be truly classified as satisfying a 
of them. Because of the existing vari: 
tions, an examination of the wall by 
competent inspector is advisable befor 
selecting a coating. In this manner tl 
proper coating is chosen that will insur 
the wall ample protection and long life 


General Mills Names Los Angeles 
Firm S. California Sales Agents 


General Mills, Inc. has appointed tl 
E. B. Taylor Company of Los Angele 
sales representative to handle the 
Chemical Division's line of refine 
soybean oils and fatty acid product 
in the Southern California area. 

Mr. Taylor is an active member an 
past president of the Los Angeles Paint 
Varnish & Lacquer Association. 


face tension than many other product 


(7) Retards spalling and 
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VEHICLE QUESTIONS 


(From page 27 





ng pump, in the boiling of 
water at tle external surface 
in drawing air into the 


the | oiling of 


tubes, 
suction and in 
under the reduced suction 
e. To reduce hammering from 

and closing of the internal 
Vpass, it should be set to open 
ressure of approximately one 
{ the discharge pressure at the 
A second approach is to set 
pass to open at a temperature 
ve pump discharge pressure and 
rol pressure by means of an ex- 
bypass in the 


Noise 
the external tube 


hand operated 


discharge _ line. from 


v of water at 
can be reduced by cooling with 
iter which will boil uniformly. 
ering from air in the line can 

luced by installing a dome or 

lator in the discharge line. 


ering from the boiling up of 


t can be reduced by installing 
e in the suction side. 
can materials like phthalic an- 
he prevented from plugging con- 
Where horizontal 


nsers are used, or 


pitched 
where vapors 
d into the top of vertical con- 
rs, the vapor risers may be jacketed 
e circulation of hot water under 
re, or low pressure steam. The 
ser may be designed for cooling 
he same media. Since the melt 
int of phthalic anhydride is ap- 
298°F, it 
ny such material that does come 
A weekly 


it with caustic solution, circu 


iately is possible to 


n the molten state. 


through all exposed parts also 


to clean accumulations away 
arts which may plug. 

number of questions which are 
are manifold. The preceding 
ich have been discussed were 
on the basis of general ap 


itv and frequency asked. 
e 


1ese Increases Production of 
onic Acid and Butyric Acid 
Celanese Corporation of America 
gun large-scale production of 
ropionic acid and butyric acid 
to general industry. 
it is coming from the newly 
ted special products unit at 
ipa, Texas, plant. 
butyric acid offer 
iodifications of cellulose plastics. 


mic and 


ses of these acids are in surface 


lacquers, flavors and _phar- 
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Eliminates 
Heat Waste. . 


Controls and 
Directs Heat 
Exactly as 
Needed . . 





ALL 


FINEST 
FINISH 
BAKE 


SMOOTH “FLOW-OUT” OF PAINT 


Uniformity of heat distribution and 
rapidity of solvent removal give 
smooth, even paint film. 


THOROUGH UNIFORM BAKE 


Near Infra-red energy penetrates 
paint film with constant uniform 
temperature. 


CLEAN FINISH 


No by-product of combustion — no 
condensation of solvent volatiles to 
mar finish. 


SAFETY CONTROLLED 


Instant heat shut-off with conveyor 
stoppage. No over-baking by shut-off 
lag. 


STABLE PERFORMANCE 


Unaffected by day-to-day weather 
conditions. 




























FOSTORIA 


TOPS 







OVENS FOR 


HIGH EFFICIENCY 


LOWEST 
BAKING 
COST 


LOWEST OPERATING COST 


Puts heat into the product — not into 
oven walls. Uses less fuel. Gold plated 
interior reduces heat loss to 2%. In 
many instances, Fostoria electric op- 
eration actually costs less than any 
other fuel. 


REQUIRES LESS FLOOR SPACE 


Shorter Cycles—most production for 
oven size. May be ceiling mounted. 


FASTEST PRODUCTION 


Fastest means of heat transfer. No 
warm-up required — no shut-off lag. 
Heat levels instantly changeable. 


LOWEST MAINTENANCE COST 


Clean operation — no combustion by- 
products. Lowest source replacement 
cost. 


COMFORTABLE WORK CONDITIONS 


No room ventilation problem. 


COMPETITIVE INITIAL COST 


Comparable to any quality-built oven. 



















THE FOSTORIA PRESSED STEEL CORP. 
FOSTORIA, OHIO, Dept. F 


Please send me information on Infra-red Ovens 
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Give two to three 
times the wear life, 
one-half to one-third 
the contamination 


The new Roalox Mill Jar outwears the best con- 
ventional porcelain jars two to three times! Cuts 
jar replacement in ball and pebble milling two- 
thirds!—And costs but pennies more than ordinary 
mill jars! 

New Roalox Mill Jars are made of a remarkable 
ceramic body closely related to Burundum (the 
high specific grinding medium) in both physical 
and chemical properties. 

This new fortified body reduces silica contamina- 





















tion to a negligible point — not only because it 
wears far more slowly, but the silica content of 
the body itself is substantially less. 

Combined with wear-resistance three times greater 
is far higher mechanical strength—breakage haz- 
ard is lessened—jar replacement further lowered. 
Order a mew ROALOX MILL JAR—run it side 
by side with the best conventional porcelain jar 
you can buy. You'll be amazed at the difference 
in life. 


NO OTHER MILL JAR CAN OFFER 





SUCH A COMBINATION OF FEATURES 


1. Two to three times greater wear life 


2. Twice the mechanical strength 

3. Easy, positive lid locking 

4. Lid and lid-lock an integral unit 

5. Extra wide mouth opening 

6. Oil-and-solvent-resistant Neoprene gasket 


Roalox Mill Jars are made in 8 sizes: ¥2 pt., 
gal., % gal., 14% gal., 244 gal., 3% gal., 4% gal. 
and 614 gal. Write for Bulletin 270 for full details. 
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D-: Committee on Paints Issues 
Yearly Report at ASTM Meeting 

ymmmittee D-1 on Paint, Varnish, 
Lacquer and Related Products issued 
its vearly report at the 56th Annual 
Mceting of the American Society for 
lesting Material held June 29-July 1, 
in \tlantic City. 

\t a general meeting which took 
place July 1, the Advisory Committee 
of )-1 approved the formation of a sub- 
committee on Latex and Emulsion 
Paints. 

Committee D-1 members then re- 
ceived proposals on two rule changes 
for vote by letter ballot, to: Admit 
non-members to sub-committees for a 
one year period, and 2. Withhold com- 
mittee reports from publication until 
released by the chairman. 

The D-1 general meeting concluded 
with reports from the various sub- 
committees. 

ey 
Glidden Company Holds 3-Day 
General Research Conference 

A group of 55 chemical experts from 
the paint and varnish, chemicals, pig- 
ments and metals, vegetable oils and 
sova products divisions of the Glidden 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, attended a 
three-day general research conference 
recently at the firm’s soya products divi- 
sion laboratory in Chicago. 

Purpose of the conference, held under 
he chairmanship of Paul E. Sprague, 

: president at Glidden, was to inte- 
grate all company research activities and 
coordinate plans for future development. 

Featured speaker at the meeting was 
Dwight P. Joyce, Glidden president, 

) spoke on The Challenge of Tomorrow. 

: @ 

Masonry Constructed Homes Spur 
Pliolite Paint Sales, Report Says 

\n increase in the use of Pliolite 
5-5 by paint manufacturers is following 
continuing surge of new homes 
g built of masonry material, ac- 
cording to a report cited at the recently 
he'd first annual sales conference of 
th: Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company’s 
© >mical Division. 

re than 50 per cent of the homes 
ed in 1950 were made of masonry 
rial and the percentage has climbed 
st’. dily in succeeding years, the report 


ll ited. 

presentatives of the Division's 
Sa: 3 organization attending the week- 
I session also heard the latest de- 
ve’ pments in the chemical industry. 


SHARPLES PENT-AGETATE 
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Improves flow and leveling 











Increases blush resistance of 
formulations containing low 
boiling solvents and diluents 


When used with ketones, gives 
advantages of retardation without 
detracting from the desirable 
viscosity and diluent-tolerance 
characteristics of ketones. 


Solubilizes many systems which are 
otherwise incompatible 


Has an agreeable odor. 


For additional information, 


New York 
write to Dept. S ss 


500 Fifth Avenue 
go E. Jackson B 
196 S. Main St 
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_ WATERGROUND AND MICRO PA | NTS 
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Waterground Mica and Micro Mica make a 
well knit durable film . . . reduce penetration, 
running, and sagging . . . improve adhesion 


and bridging. 


The English | Mica Co. 
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American Cuemicar Pawt Company 
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AMBLER ji] PENNA, 


Technical Service Data Sheet 
Subject: SPECIFICATION RUST PROOFING AND 
PAINT BONDING CHEMICALS 


SPECIFICATION ACP SPECIFICATION 
NUMBER CHEMICAL SPECIFICATION TITLE 


Q0-P-416 “LITHOFORM” PLATING, CADMIUM 
ZINODINE (ELECTRODEPOSITED) 

CANS, CORRUGATED: ASH AND GARB- 

RR-C-82 “*LITHOFORM’’ NO, 32 AGE, TAPER-SIDE, ZINC-COATED, 

WITH COVERS 
MIL-C-554 “*~ALODINE”’ CHEMICAL FILMS FOR ALUMINUM AND 
(See also QPL: 5541-1) ALUMINUM ALLOYS 

COATINGS —PHOSPHATE; OILED 

MIL-C-16232 i 5 

é n SLUSHED, OR WAXED (FOR FERROUS 

Type  PRERMOIL-GRANODINE” | WETAL SURFACES) AND PHOSPHATE 
yp TREATING COMPOUNDS 


**GRANODINE”’ EQUIPMENT, ELECTRIC POWER, BA- 
MIL-E-917A (Ships) *‘LITHOFORM” SIC REQUIREMENTS FOR (NAVAL 
**ZINODINE” SHIPBOARD USE) 

Pe ‘ LINKS, METALLIC BELT, FOR SMALL 
MIL-L-3077 PERMADINE ARMS AMMUNITION 


menue SURFACE TREATMENTS (EXCEPT 
MIL-S-5002 i nan PRIMING AND PAINTING) FOR METAL 
AND METAL PARTS IN AIRCRAFT 
VEHICLES, COMBAT, SELF-PRO- 
MIL-V-3329 "“GRANODINE”’ PELLED AND TOWED; GENERAL RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR 
CLEANING AND PREPARATION OF 
JAN-C-490, Grade | “GRANODINE”’ FERROUS METAL SURFACES FOR OR- 
GANIC PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
“GRANODINE” FINISHES FOR EQUIPMENT HARD. 
JAN-F-495 “'LITHOFORM” WARE 
JAN-L-548A “PERMADINE” LINK, METALLIC BELT, 20 MM., M8 
TREATMENT AND PAINTING (FOR 
JAN-T-704 ““GRANODINE” CONSTRUCTION AND ENGINEERING 
EQUIPMENT) 


7 ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT; GENERAL 
AN-E-19 ZINODINE” SPECIFICATION FOR : 















































**ALODINE” 
““GRANODINE” 
AN-F-20 “*LITHOFORM” FINISHES, FOR ELECTRONIC EQUIP- 
(See also U.S.A. 3-213) “‘PERMADINE” MENT 

**THERMOIL-GRANODINE”’ 
““ZINODINE”’ 





U.S.A. 57-0-2C 
Type Il, Class A NTHERMOIL-GRANODINE” | FINISHES, PROTECTIVE, FOR IRON 
Type Il, Closs B “PERMAD AND STEEL PARTS 
Type Il, Class C “Onanopen’* 

U.S.A. 51-70-1 
Finish 22.02, Class A| ‘*THERMOIL-GRANODINE” | PAINTING AND FINISHING OF FIRE 
Finish 22.02, Class B | “*PERMADINE” CONTROL INSTRUMENTS; GENERAL 
Finish 22.02, Class C | “GRANODINE” SPECIFICATION FOR 

1 : CONTAINERS, METAL, FOR ARTIL- 

U.S-A, 50-60-1 pesmsmmnacteteadll LERY AND ROCKET AMMUNITION 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE MANUF AC- 
“ ” TURE AND INSPECTION OF CAR- 
U.S. Navord O. S. 675 ALODINE TRIDGE, POWDER, AND ROCKET 
TANKS (ALUMINUM) 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PAINTING 
" ss GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
U. S. N. Appendix 6 LITHOFORM BUILDING VESSELS OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY 


NAVY AERONAUTICAL PROCESS 
“*PERMADINE”’ SPECIFICATION FOR COMPOUND 
**THERMOIL-GRANODINE”’ PHOSPHATE RUST-PROOFING PRO- 
CESS 


**ALODINE”’ ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, NAVAL 
**GRANODINE”’ SHIP AND SHORE: 
**ZINODINE"’ GENERAL SPECIFICATION 


M LUMINUM AND 
aca Gee miL-c $840 CHEMICAL FIL FOR ALUM 


INISHES (FOR GROUND SIGNAL 
U. S. A. 72-53 (See AN-F-20) EQUIPMENT) . 


CLEANING "AND PREPARATION OF 
FERROUS METAL SURFACES FOR OR- 
AXS-124S (See JAN-C-490) GANIC PROTECTIVE COATINGS (EX- 
CEPT FIXED INSTALLATIONS) 




















16E4 (Ships) 


























WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS ON THE 
ABOVE CHEMICALS AND FOR INFORMATION ON 
YOUR OWN METAL PROTECTION PROBLEMS 








CALENDAR 
OF 
EVENTS 


RERERRERKKRKKKKKEKHKKEKKK 


Aug. 20-21. 33rd Annual Con- 
vention of American Soybean 
Ass’n., Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Sept. 6-11. ACS Fall Meeting, 
Chicago, II. 

Sept. 24-25. 20th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Tung 
Oil Ass’n., Buena Vista Hotel, 
Biloxi, Miss. 

Oct. 26-28. 65th Annual Meeting 
of National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Ass’n., Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 29-31. 31st Annual Meeting 
of the Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Production Clubs and 
18th Paint Industries’ Show, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, 

Production Club Meetings 

Baltimore, 2nd Friday, Park Plaza 
Hotel. 

Chicago, 1st Monday, Furniture 
Mart. 

C.D.1.C., 2nd Monday. 

Cincinnati — Oct., Dec., Mar., 
May, Hotel Alms. 

Dayton — Nov., Feb., April, 
Suttmillers. 

Indianapolis — Sept., Claypoll 
Hotel. 

Columbus — Jan., June, Fort 
Hayes Hotel. 

Cleveland, 3rd Friday, Harvey 
Restaurant. 

Dallas, 2nd Thursday, No Fixed 
Place. 

Detroit, 4th Tuesday, Rackham 
Building. 

Golden Gate, Last Monday, El 
Jardin Restaurant, San Francisco. 

Houston, 2nd Tuesday, Seven Seas 
Restaurant. 

Kansas City, 2nd Wednesday, 
Pickwick Hotel. 

Los Angeles, 2nd Wednesday, Scul- 
ly’s Cafe. 

Louisville, 3rd Wednesday, Seel- 
bach Hotel. 

Montreal, 1st Wednesday, Queen’s 
Hotel. 

New England, 3rd Thursday, Puri- 
tan Hotel, Boston. 

New York, ist Thursday, Building 
Trades Employers Assn. 

Northwestern, 1st Friday, St. Paul 
Town and Country Club. 

Pacific Northwest, Annual Meet- 
ings only. 

Philadelphia, 3rd Wednesday, En- 
gineer’s Club. 

Pittsburgh, 1st Monday, Fort Pitt 
Hotel. 

St. Louis, 3rd Tuesday, Forest 
Park Hotel. 

Southern, Annual Meetings Only. 

Toronto, 3rd Monday, Diana 
Sweets, Lid. 

Western New York, ist Monday, 
40-8 Club, Buffalo. 
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f URNACE BLACK 


Bulletin on “Witco Continex 
[icF in Natural and Chemical 
Kubbers” is available in standard 

| metric system versions. 

Literature covers the properties 
of Continex FEF, as compared 

th competitive FEF blacks, in 
natural rubber, regular GR-S, low- 

mperature GR-S, Butyl, Hycar, 
and Neoprene (types GN and W). 

Characteristics compared include 
tensile strength, modulus at 200, 
300 and 400 per cent; ultimate 
elongation; hardness; Shore instan- 
taneous; rebound, Lupke; extru- 
sion rate; mill shrinkage, Mooney 
plasticity; and Mooney scorch. 

For copies of the standard 53-5 
or Metric System version 53-6 
write to Witco Chemical Company, 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. 








ALUMINUM PIGMENTS 


Kight-page folder on Properties 
and Uses of Aluminum Pigments 
and Aluminum Grain has _ been 
issued by the Metals Disintegrating 
Company, Inc., Elizabeth B, N.J., 
to replace the Metal Pigments 
Section in the MD Blue Book. 

Folder contains specification 
charts listing properties, uses and 
performance data of MD alumi- 





TITANIUM DIOXIDE 


Booklet describes the dispersion 
of Titanium Dioxide using the in- 
tensive mixing procedure. 

Chapter headings are: Intensive 
Mixer Operation, Mechanism of 
Dough-Mixer Dispersion, Dispers- 
ing Vehicle, Selection of the Pig- 
ment Type, Operation of the Labo- 
ratory Intensive Mixer, and Criti- 
cal Dispersion Point. 

Specification charts augment lit- 
erature. 

Bulletin No. 906 was prepared 
by the Pigment Department Tech- 
nical Service, Calco Chemical Div., 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N.J. 


SYNTHETIC RESIN COATINGS 


Advantages and use of synthetic 
resin-base coatings in the chemical 
industry are described in recently 
published 9-page folder. 

The brochure, “Bakelite and 
Vinylite Resin Coatings for the 
Chemical Industry,”’ presents 16- 
case histories of actual industrial 
coating applications. According to 
folder, those particular resin-base 
finishes exhibit excellent resistance 
to most acids, alkalies, and other 
chemicals. 

Copies of folder may be obtained 
by writing Bakelite Company, a 
Div. of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., 300 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 











Chats about Finishes 





NEW LACQUER ADDITIVES 
RETARD ULTRAVIOLET 
WOOD DISCOLORATION 


JaMEs R. YEAGER 


Market Development—Coatings 
Hercules’ Cellulose Products Dept. 
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ht-colored shades of wood 

the problem of discoloration even — 
serene é : " 

important. Recent investigations have substantiated t 


The increasing popularity of lig 


furniture has made 











idez at the major cause of wood 
cpr cir Pos on of sunlight. A study 
determine which would 
vs that cause wood 
' ted in heat- 






num pastes, powders and grains. generally accep . 
darkening is the ultraviolet port» 
was made of many additives to 
effectively filter the damaging light ra 
discoloration. The additives were Incorpora 
and light-stable lacquers. 
Of the ultraviolet-light a 







MODIFIED POLYSTYRENES 
Characteristics and applications 
oi ‘Koppers modified polystyrenes 
have been described in a 14-page 
hnical bulletin published by the 
 hemical Division of Koppers Com- 
ny, Inc. 
seven of Koppers modified poly- 
renes, four formulated to pro- 
le high elongation and high im- 
t, are described in the publica- 








bsorbers tested, two materials 


i .e of effectiveness were found. These 
pero: ogg ge in colorless lacquers, retard the 
f e will be glad to supply you 
his new lacquer develop- 
Cellulose Products 








materials, 
darkening of many woods. W 
with more complete details on t 
Write me or your nearest 


pape 


Cellulose Products Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
926 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 


1053-5 










ment. 
sales office. 







nformation on parts manufac- 
injection molding, compres- 
molding, extrusion and finish- 

is presented. 

opies of bulletin C-3-161 will 

sent upon request to the firm's 

mical Div., Koppers Building, 

! ‘sburgh 19, Pa. 
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Odorless in the can... 
on the wall. . . thanks ; 
PAITODORS, product of 


\ Coporillion 
Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia + Boston « Cincinnati 
Detroit + Chicago « Seattle » Los Angeles « Toronto 






Technical Bulletin available on request 


 PHTHALOCYANINE 
BLUES 


+ AQUAMARINE 






BLUE , ‘Sie? 
A 20% blue in paste form = + SYNTHALINE 
dispersed in water and BLUE #1950 ‘ 





contains a dispersing agent 






A dry blue—non dusting, 
non-crystallizing, easy to 
grind, easy dispersion, 
low oil absorption. 


( SYNTHALINE ~*~ 
BLUE FLUSHED #1949 


Features include soft body, easy 
dispersion in paint vehicles, no 


required. 


ime it ic 
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we 
‘ Paint Materials Dept. E 
: CLARK & 260 WEST BROADWAY 
s NEW YORK 13, N. Y 
= DANIELS, INC. CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 





dion Agencies. bid 454 King Street W. Teronte 
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D RY COLORS 


‘Color Content Guaranteed” 


y Chrome Greens X 
Chrome Yellows 


Molybdate Orange 
Zine Chromate 
Strontium Chromate 
Toluidine Reds 
Para Reds Iron Blues 
Cadmium Colors 
Maroons 


Lake Colors 











Kentucky Color also Distills 
No. 2-D Shingle Stain Oil 
Dirty Solvent Recovered 


Kentucky Color & 
Chemical Co., Inc. 


General Office and Works 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Offices and Agents 
Nw in Principal Cities 
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Hou Ready 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! 


“DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PAINT INDUSTRY 
FOR 1952” 

which appeared in PAINT AND VARNISH PRO- 
DUCTION in January, February and March Issues, is 
now available under one cover in a practical 76 page 
volume. A necessary adjunct for all firms in the Paint, 
Varnish and Coatings Industry, Chemists, Executives 
and Sales Departments. A permanent file on this 
industry. $1.50 per copy. Order yours today. 


Make checks payable to Powell Magazines, Inc. 
USE THIS HANDY COUPON. 


POWELL MAGAZINES, !NC. 
855 Ave. of the Americas, New York 1, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $.... , for which send us 
copies of 76 wile ‘Developments in 
the Paint initiates for 1952" 
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MICA IN LATEX PAINTS 


lechnical Bulletin No. 14, issued 
b» the Wet Ground Mica Associa- 
tin, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., 
\ -w York 17, N. Y., is concerned 
y th Studies on the Behavior of 
\iica as a Pigment Material in 
[atex Paints. The study deals 
w th (1) the extent of water soluble 
matter in wet ground mica and in 
titanium dioxide, and (2) the effect 
o the pH of two different latices 
by the addition of various micas 
aud of titanium dioxide during a 
period of storage for at least two 
weeks at room temperature. Data 
and charts resulting from this study 
are also included. 


SYNTHETIC COATINGS FOR 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


The advantages and use of syn- 
thetic resin-base coatings in the 
petroleum industry are described 
in a new 8-page illustrated folder 
published by Bakelite Company, a 
Division of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Case histories, test results and 
photographs of actual industrial 
applications of the finishes are pre- 
sented in the brochure, ‘Bakelite 
and Vinylite Resin Coatings for the 
Petroleum Industry.’’ These resin- 
base coatings may be applied by 
brushing, roller-coating, spraying 
or dipping, and they dry quickly. 
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ABELING LAWS 


Compilation of Federal and State 
ibeling laws, and regulations cov- 
ag paint, varnish, putty, linseed 
, naval stores, and other products 
provided in a 220 page loose leaf 
oklet. The Federal Trade Com- 
ssion’s Trade Practice Rules for 
isonry Waterproofing Industry 
| the Putty Manufacturing In- 
stry are also included. Supple- 
nts will be issued whenever any 
s or regulations are repealed, 
ended or new ones enacted, and 
se can be conveniently inserted 
he loose leaf style of binding. 
es may be purchased from the 
ional Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
qtr Association, 1500 Rhode Is- 
| Ave., Washington 5, D.C., at 
0 each. 
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ATLAS FADE-OMETERS 


Assure a quality of product that will more 
than meet conditions encountered in service 





General Electric circraft instruments ore exposed to simulated sunlight in the Fade-Ometer 
to determine the effect of sunlight on legibility of dials. 


The Atlas Fade-Ometer has world-wide 
acceptance as the standard machine for test- 
ing the action of sunlight on materials. 

A wide range of industrial products are 
tested daily in Atlas Fade-Ometers to deter- 
mine the deterioration of materials due to 
the action of sunlight. 

From 21 to 126 samples, depending on size, 
can be simultaneously exposed to the light 
of the Atlas Enclosed Carbon Arc. Tempera- 
ture is controlled automatically and humidity 
is furnished by evaporation from a constant 
water reservoir. Operation of the Fade- 
Ometer is completely automatic, permitting 
the machine to be left in continuous 24-hour 
Operation. 

The Carbon Arc Lamp in the Fade-Ometer 
is the closest known duplicate of sunlight, 
both as to intensity and spectral distribution. 

If your product is subject to deterioration 
by sunlight our engineers, with over a quar- 
ter of a century of experience in predeter- 
mining the fading of materials, can help you. 





ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY © 361 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ilinois 
WEATHER-OMETERS + FADE-OMETERS - LAUNDER-OMETERS 


NT AND VARNISH PRODUCTION, AUGUST 1953 





Here are a few industries 
using Fade-Ometers for qual- 
ity control of their products: 


Clothing Manufacturers 
Ink Manufacturers 
Leather and Artificial Leather 
Electrical Manufacturers 
Dyestuffs and Chemicols 
Automotive Industry 
Photographic Equipment 
Consulting Laboratories 
Window Shades 

Woolens and Worsteds 
Wall Paper Manufacturers 
Rugs and Carpets 

Soap and Toiletries 

U. S. Government Rubber 
Paint, Varnish, Dry Colors 
Paper Mills 

and mony others 


A few well-known names in in- 
dustry that use Fade-Ometers: 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Dow Chemical Co. 

E. |. Du Pont De Nemours & Co, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Chrysler Corp. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Cluett Peabody & Co. Inc. 
Celotex Corp. 

Burlington Mills, Inc. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

Regal Textile Corp. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 
General Electric Co. 

R.C.A. Laboratories 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
International Printing Ink Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
Reynolds Metals Co. 

Standard Oil Development 
National Lead Co. 

Sherwin Williams Co. 
Hammermill! Paper Co. 

Lever Brothers 

and hundreds of other producers of 
the world’s finest consumer products. 
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Advance Solvents & Chemicals 
Corp. 

Alkydol Laboratories, Inc. 

American Chemical Paint Co. 

American Cyanamid Co. 

American Zinc Sales Co. 

Arizona Chemical Co. 

Armour & Co. 

Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


Bakelite Company, A Div. of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. 

Binney & Smith 

Bowser, Inc. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., a 
Div. of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

Celanese Corp.... 

Colledge, G.S.A., Inc., E. W 

Columbian Carbon Co. a (Mapico Color 
Div.) 

Columbian Carbon Co. (Carbon Black 

Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Concord Mica Corp. 

Consolidated Chemical Industries 

Continental Can Company 

Coors Porcelain Co. 

Crown Can Co. 

Cuno Engineering Co. 


Davies Can Co., The 

Davison Chemical Corp., The 

Dicalite Division, Great Lakes Carbon 
Corp. 

Dow Chemical Co. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
(Grasselli Div.) 


Eastman Chemical Products Co., Inc. 
Edgar Bros. Co. 

Elgin Manufacturing Co. 

English Mica Co. 

Enjay Corp. 
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Falk & Co. 
Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp. 


Georgia Kaolin Co. 
Griffin Chemical Co. 
Gross & Company, A. 


Harshaw Chemical Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Heyden Chemical Co. 


Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Spencer 
Kentucky Color & Chemical Co. 


Lehmann Co. Inc., J. M.. 


Mapico Coior Div., Columbian Carbon 
Corp. . ‘ : 
Marbon Corp. 


National Aniline Div., Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. 

National Lead Co. 

Neville Company, The 

Newport Industries, Inc. 

Nuodex Corp. 


Pacific Vegetable Oil Co. 

Pan American Refining Corp., 
American Chemicals Div. 

Pennsylvania Industrial Chem. Corp. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Photovolt Co. 
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St. Joseph Lead Co.... 
Schenectady Varnish Co. 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 
Sharples Corp., The...... 
Shell Chemical Corp.... 

Shell Oil Co. 

Sindar Corp... 

Solvents and Chemical | Group. 
Sun Oil Co.. i ; 


Titanium Pigment Corporation. . 


Union Bag & Paper Corp.. i 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion, Bakelite Company... 15 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Car- 
bide & Carbon Chem. Co. 18 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., Div. 
National Distillers Products Corp. June 
U. S. Stoneware Co....... ae 60 


Washburn Co., T. F. 
Whittaker, C larke & Daniels. . 
Williams & Co., C. K.. 

Witco Chemical Co. 





provide safe-and-sure product protection. 
As specialists in paint containers, the entire 
facilities of Davies Can are at the exclusive 
service of the paint industry. 


The Davies Can Company 


8007 Grand Ave. 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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(urea formaldehyde) . . . Used 
to impart hardness and mar- 
resistance to baking finishes. 


(styrene-alkyd copolymers) . . . 
Give new high in speed of dry, 
plus durability. For air drying 
and baking finishes. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
frretettid 


outstanding performers in surface coatings, including many new developments 


ey, REZYL 


\ MELMAC’ 


Resins 


(-elamine formaldehyde) . . . 
r improved color-retention, 
r at and light stability, chemical 
istance and exterior durability. 


Resins 
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(oil and resin modified alkyd 
resins) .. . Used to provide tough- 
ness, hardness, good adhesion, 
color retention and outdoor 


durability. 


(rosin modified dibasic-acid 
resin) . . . Superior color-reten- 
tion and high gloss for varnishes, 
lacquers and cold cuts. 


HTHALIC ANHYDRIDE * METALLIC STEARATES * NITROCELLULOSE 


American Cyanamid maintains a large staff of 
application specialists. These technical service repre- 
sentatives will be happy to assist you in the use of any 
of these products. Complete technical information and 
samples available on request. For optimum perform- 
ance . . . superior film properties, call on Cyanamid. 


Pe) 


AMERICAN Cranamid COMPANY 


COATING RESINS DEPARTMENT 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2u, N. Y. 





e COMPATIBILITY 
© DISPERSABILITY 
@ SUSPENSION STABILITY 
e INERTNESS 
e LOW PRICE 


or fatex emulsion paints, particularly, HYDRITE FLAT, 

newest of the hydrated aluminum silicates, fills the 
specifications for a good flatting agent. It permits high 
Pigment volume concentration while maintaining good film 
integrity. It is non-reactive and the basic material is care- 
fully selected and processed to reduce soluble salts to a 
minimum. It is notable, also, for its dispersability and its 
ability to remain in suspension. 
In every way HYDRITE FLAT possesses the desirable character- 
istics of an extender pigment, both in process and in use. 
And it imparts a desirable degree of flatness that is un- 
surpassed by any materials of this type. 


Send for sample and further information. 


GEORGIA KAOLIN COMPANY 


433 North Broad Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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